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Caucasians 
} have all the good traits of Itai- 


ians, plus extra gentleness, less 

swarming, more prolific, longer 
tongues, less robbing and more depend- 
able workers. Wintered out of doors, and 
bred in a climate like their native land— 
severe winters, cold windy springs—thus 
insuring their good qualities. Breeders 
from the mountainous Province of Terek 


Carniolans 


Best of winterers, very gentle, very prolific 
at all times and most excellent workers. A Ca- 
nadian customer secured an average of 400 lbs. 
extracted spring count. Others nearly as good. 
My own best average, 180 lbs. in three weeks. 
My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 


September and October Prices 
on both Races 


ae $0.55 each 
EE binenass ccisictuenen -50 each 
ee eee ee 1,00 each 

Replace all failing queens in September. Au 
gust and September reared queens are far su 
perior to early reared queens from the South 
in the spring. Both these races give better re 
sults in northern and western parts of our coun 
try where the flow comes early. Use some Cau 
casians or Carniolans among your Italians. Both 
these races will improve your Italians in gen 


tleness and honey gathering. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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30g Knight's 5 Oc 
EACH Queens EACH 


Line-SBred Ghree--Banded 
Leather-Polored talians. 
“Bred Up for 26 ‘Years. 


They are extra large, producing large 
bees. 


“Prices 
Select----1, 50c; 3 for $1.00; 25 or 
more, 30c each. No charge for clip- 
ping. 


No disease. Health certificate. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE ALABAMA 


Do you support American Honey Institute? 
I am glad to. 














SPECIAL 


@ Good until Jan. 1, 1933. 











Personal Stationery 


16-lb. Bond 
@ Your name and address only 
printed at top of each letterhead 


and on the flap of envelope. @ 


100 Letterheads (5x7 in.) 
50 Envelopes. Postpaid for $ 1 .00 











The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 









































Hilbert Method 


Cut Comb 
Honey 





WILL LEAD THE 
WAY TO 
SUCCESS. 


Get our prices on 
draining equipment 
and packages. 12 
years’ experience 
means much to you. 


JAMES £. HILBERT 


Rt. No. 5, 
Traverse City, Mich. 




















x Horse High BulSrong 


no2 CENTS A ROD 


Horse-High, Chicken-Tight 22% cts.a rod. 
Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence 14% cts. a rod. 
Fence forevery purpose direct to you 








im at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 
im Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
i= A good time to economize.Send for it today ! 

=e KITSELMAN BROS. box 21 Muncie, ind. 
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Sell Your 1932 Honey Crop 

















One-frame Root Observation Hives 
with super, nailed and varnished, 
ids iti ah ike ah tee tn te dk east $3.00 

THE WM. EDWARDS CO., MFG. DEPT. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Made Candies 


Use your kitchen to make 
money. Be your own boss 
No need to be unemployed. 








We furnish tools and sup 
—~i plies. Profits first week. 
Wik Booklet FREE. Capitol 





+ Candy School, Dept. 922-A, 
Washington, D. C. 





QUEENS, 25c Ea. 


We will trade you queens 


W. T. Kelley 


for your beeswax. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, Louisiana 











and remit promptly. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. 


We Are Buying White Extracted Honey 


Mail us a small sample of your white extracted honey. Tell us how 
much you have and name your very best cash price, freight pre- 
paid to Cincinnati. If your price is interesting we buy every time 


The Fred W. Muth Company 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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z Honey Markets 


U. S. Goverment Report for First Half 
of August, 1932 
California Points—Southern California: Ex 
tracting of buckwheat and sage honey con- 
tinues, and a light 


flow is still on from these 
sources. The sage flow on the whole is said to 
be the best since 1926. Extracting of alfalfa 
honey in the Imperial Valley is almost over 
and the total alfalfa honey crop may be only 
three-quarters of that of last year. Little in- 
terest reported in orange honey at this time, 
but dealers and bottlers have both bought free- 
ly of water white and extra white sage, and 
supplies of these grades remaining in produc 
ers’ hands are reported not excessive and are 


fairly firmly held. Demand reported also for 
buckwheat honey. It is said that considerable 
light amber buckwheat-sage will be exported 


to Italy, though other foreign demand continues 
slow. Beekeepers in the Imperial Valley are 
said to be inclined to hold, with a fairly good 
demand reported for light amber alfalfa. Local 


WONT HEUTE PULVUUALIALUEAUNETUD AGATE WW 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





WANTED—White and yellow sweet clover 
H. J. Borg, Rt. 4, Box 204A, Suffolk, Va. 

EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey; color, 
extra white; satisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald- 
win, Cecil, Ohio 

WANTED Root 
with 1°%-neh pockets: in 
ward Trent, Butler, N. J. 


4-frame power extractor 
good condition. Ed 





Thrifty Queens 


ARE GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 

We seek your future business on the 
quality of the queens we ship you. That's 
why every THRIFTY QUEEN is guaran- 
teed to please. Our price is 


30c Each 


ACCREDITED and CERTIFIED 
Only the finest, young, laying queens 
from select three-banded Italian stock 
shipped. 
Wire your rush orders 


Cc. 0. D. 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 


Since 1892. FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


We will ship 





HARRISON'S 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS & 
PACKAGE BEES 


BETTER SERVICE AND QUALITY. LOW- 
EST PRICE EVER KNOWN. LOOK AT THIS: 
2-lb. combless package or 2-frame nucleus, with 
untested queen, $1.25: five for $6.00; 3-lb. 
package or }-frame nucleus with untested 
queen, $1.65; or five for $8.00. Untested Ital- 
ian queens, four for $1.00 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
No disease. Express rates off % Ask 
press agent. Another big factor in 
the cost of package bees 

Your order solicited 


HARRISON APIARIES 


HONORAVILLE ALABAMA 


bac k. 
your ex 
reducing 


IN 
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sales at retail reported fairly good. Sales by 
beekeepers in ton lots or more, except as noted 
reported as follows: Orange, water white, 4 %-c: 


extra white, 4%c: white, 4c: 


e smaller lot 5 
5%c; 60s up to 6%; 


sage, water white 4%. 


4%4c; extra white, 4-4%c; white, 314-4¢ 
smaller lots up to 5c; light amber sage, 3-3 We: 
buckwheat-sage, extra light amber, 2% -3 \%e: 
light amber, 2%-3%c; few, 3%c: and ¢ 3 uD 
to 5c; Imperial Valley alfalfa, light amber to 
extra light amber, 2%-3c, including several] 
earlots at 3c; smaller lots, 3%c; light amber 


mixed, 2%c; 60s up to 4c per lb. Beeswax, 8 
lle per lb. cash. 

Intermountain Region—This year’s crop of 
extracted honey is reported of a lighter color 
than that of the past two seasons, and of 4 
better grade. Extracting is on and several cars 
have already been sold. Demand for smal! pails 
reported generally good, and much better than 


for large lots. It is said that more comb honey 
than usual will be produced, and that combs 
will be whiter and heavier than normal. Except 


in eastern Colorado, the size of the crop is ex 
pected to be at least as good as for several 
years past. Large lots white extracted reported 


sold at 5 5%ec per lb.; some lower; 60s, 5-8 
small pails, 6-9¢ per Ib. Extra fancy to fancy 
white comb quoted at $2.00-3.60 per case: few 


low as $1.80; few high as $4.00. Beeswax 
range in prices, 8-14c¢ per lb. cash; 
lb. in trade. 

Plains Area—Dry weather has continued 
through most of the Red River Valley. and 
colonies have made only slight gains. Moisture 
is needed, not only for this year’s crop but for 


wide 
10-16e per 








Miller’s Strain Italian Queen 
Bees for Sale 


From best breeders; gentle; best honey get 


ters; hardy; northern bred; not inclined to 
swarm; three-banded; 37 years queen breed 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed 

1 untested, 50c; 6 for $2.75; 1 select un 


tested, 75c: 6 for $4.00 
I. F. MILLER, 183 Valley, BROOKVILLE. ?A. 


Queens, 25c each 


BY RETURN MAIL 
Guaranteed fine 3-banded Italians, equal 
to any you can buy. One 2-lb. package 
with queen, $1.40. 

JOHN A. NORMAN, RAMER, ALA. 


Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Saf ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 
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next year’s sweet clover plants. Even where to reach normal, judging from the opinions of 
showers have fallen the drying winds have beekeepers over a wide area. Occasional bee 
been harmful. Grasshoppers have done some keepers in sections where rainfall has been fa- 
damage especially to seedling sweet clover. vorable, and where colonies were in condition 
This year’s honey is reported of fine body and to make the most of the flow, have obtained a 
ight in color. Sales of white sweet clover re bumper crop. Grasshoppers and web-worm 
ported, ton lots, 6%c per Ib.; small pails, 9c; moths have been instrumental in reducing the 
No. 1 and fancy white comb reported sold at yield in the upper plains and mountain states. 
$3.50-4.00 per case. Almost everywhere the quality of this year's 

Summary—Temperatures have recently been honey is reported better than that of last year, 
abnormally warm over much of the country, es and the color is reported lighter. Demand for 
pecially in the Rocky Mountain and northern honey continues to be for small lots on the 
Pacific areas, which has tended to shorten the whole and for sales locally rather than at a 
main nectar flow. Showers have been better distance, though several carlots have been re 
distributed, however, especially over the cen ported sold by commercial beekeepers. Price re 
tral and eastern states, improving prospects for ductions reported have nowhere else been pro 
» fall flow. The prospective size of the main portionately as heavy as for California orange 
honey crop continues to dwindle for the coun and sage. The export situation shows little 
try as a whole, and though the crop will prob- or no improvement, and foreign orders for 
ably be above that of last year, it is not likely comb honey especially have fallen off heavily. 

as 20 Bs oF =. 











~. Monthly Report of Honey Producers -~- 

Karly in August we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is the average 
yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey? (b) comb honey? 
Give answer in pounds, 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? Give 
answer in per cent. 3. What portion of the entire crop of surpius honey does this represent in 
your estimation! Give answer in per cent. 4. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, 
if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted 
honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What are prices when sold to 
grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 6. What is the retail price to consumers in your 
locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) 
comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 7. How is honey now moving on the market in your 
locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair, or rapid. The answers received are tabulated as 
follows 

Aver. yield 





percol. Pct. Pet. Large lots To grocers. Retail price. Move 
State Name. Ex. Comb. Av. crop. Ex Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb. ment. 
Ark. (Jas. Johnson) mid 0 15 ae Ses ’ .75 15..Slow 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) . 90. --200..100.. .04 oe Jas 57 .15..Slow 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock). 40.. 20.. 80 90. -. 42% 3.00 50. 15..Slow 
Colo. (J. A. Green)..... 60.. 25. 75.. 60... , 45.. 2.40.. .65 .15..Slow 
Conr (A. Latham).... 75.. 50..200..100.. . 2 -- 4.50.. .80.. .27..8low 
Cont (A. W. Yates) 60.. 50°..100 ois. dns Bee. 2x 4.50..1.00 .80..Slow 
Fla Cc. C. Cook) «ae : cs Bes e. 40. —_— Slow 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) . ce 30. ~. 835..100 a 50. Slow 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder).... Se : oe : 05% .B5 Slow 
Ill, (A. L. Kildow) os BBs Ba 60. 13. .Slow 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ....... 50.. 25 33% 60 5.00 15. .Slow 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) a» Saxe Oe 95 55.. 3.50 20. . Slow 
Ind. (E. S. Miller). 75 50 50. 60 3.60 20..Slow 
Ia. (F. Coverdale) . 25 | 40. 45 3.75 19..Fair 
La E. C. Davis)... na Mee 75 04% 40 Slow 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) . 20.. 80 6.00 5. . Slow 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs).....125.. 80 90 .06 .35.. 3.00 Slow 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 80.. ; 95.. .05% : Fair 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse). .120. 80 95 06 a5 55 Slow 
Minr (F. W. Ray) 125 , : 95 05% 12 55 Slow 
Nebr. (J H. Wagner) 100 50 60 100.. O7 2.40 55 83.00 65 15 Slow 
N. J. (EB. G. Carr).. . 0 0 1.00 B0.. 
N. Y. (G. B. Howe) 30 20 , 65 20..Fair 
-_ ¥ (F. W. Lesser) 60 40.. 80 RO 50 60.. Fair 
N. D. (C. Engle) 40. 33..100.. .04% .. .40 50.. .15..Slow 
Oh (Rm. D. Brett)......180. . 300. .285..368.. ; 60 3.40.. .80 18..Slow 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) 50 40..100 06 3.00 75 2.80 . .Slow 
Okla. (J. Heueisen) . 50 .. 80..100 ve oe 2.40..1.00 25..Slow 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 25 100.. 90 60 70 wi 
Ore (H. A. Seullen). 100 100. .100 35.. 15 Slow 
Pa. (D. O. Gilham)...... 45.. 38.. 75.. 75. +> ews. GRR BO 27..Slow 
Pa H. Beaver) ... 40 30.. 90 50 . 00 3.25 60 17. .Fair 
Ss. ¢ (E. S. Prevost). 30 20.. 15 7s .55 3.25 .. Fair 
Ter (J. M. Buchanan)... 50 75.. 95 75.. .25..Slow 
Tex. (H. B. Parks).... 55 110. .100 04 45 65 .. Fair 
Tex. (T. A. Bowden). 50 a 40 50 S'ow 
Tex. (J. N. Mayes). ‘ 30.. 20.. 40.. 40 05 35 4.20. ‘ . .Slow 
Utah. (M. A. Gill). 150. 80..110 80 a5. 3.00 40 15..Fair 
Va eee 10 §.. 20..100 50 3.00 15 15..Fair 
ey ee AE ee ee -- 50.. 80 05 Fair 
Wa (G. W, B. Saxton). ~ a 05% 37% 39 Fair 
Wis. (N. E. France)... 15..7%.. 10..100 40.. 3.60 60.. .18..Fair 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman).. 50 ee ee sr 50.. 2.80 .60.. .12..Slow 
Wis. (J. Gwin) ..... . 82% 32% 50... » Ae . .Slow 


Wyo. (E. C. Reed) - 40.. 3.60.. .50 20. . Rapid 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


Cartons, Wrappers, Corrugated Paper Shipping Cases, for Comb Honey. 
Ask for samples of our new decorated wrappers and cartons and state the quantity 
you can use. 


DISPLAY CARTON 


Holds 12 sections 444x444. Packs of 10, 
$1.00. Weight, 15 lbs. Follower to be 
used when sections are packed on end 
instead of side and tape for holding 
flaps included. 





GET OUR PRICES ON TIN CANS AND PAILS 
Shipment from Chicago or Wheeling. Fall price list now ready. 


The American Honey Institute is boosting the honey market demand for 
you and needs your support. All who benefit should contribute. 


A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 








ATENTS tr oraesttaa: tat 
GET OUR PRICES p CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES MecLechian Bldg. Weshinaton. D. C. 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—While we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New England, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 













anking by 
= “MAIL. 


An account here is a 
sound, tax-free invest- 


-- E.B. SPITZER 
S or 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. E.R.ROOT ment for crop fund 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part ViCE-PRES other money. 
please quote prices. I have ..... colonies. H.E. AYLARD 
Hives . errerer Sections CASHIER, 


Supers . wre: hl! THE 
epee 
_~ degeaa coo | DST at @ gp aa 


Town . na and State. 
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Distributor’s Bargain Page 





CULTURE 


Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. All Prices F. O. B. Shipping Point. 





Send Order for the Following to 
Georgia Bee Supply Company 
308 W. Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 

eases—21523—Shallow extracting 

supers, 8-frame, 5 in case, old-style 

packing, at $3.00 for 5. 

13 ecases—22533—444x1™% section su 
pers, 5 in ease, old style packing, 

at $4.00 per 5. 


40—21676—Inner covers, nailed, old, 
at 25e each. 
50—21675—Inner covers, nailed, old, 


25e each. 

20—22681—-Ventilated escape boards, 
at 50e each. 

§3—-21681—Ventilated escape boards, 
at 48e each. 

°0—260—Hive seats and tool box, K. 
D., at 75¢ each. 

15 28—Electrie 
75@ each. 

1—4055—Root centrifugal strainer, at 
$20.00. 

2—4139 


wire imbedders, at 


Storage Tanks, at $15.00 ea. 


3—482—-Root uneapping cans at $13.50 
each. 
2—485—-Separating cans, at $4.00 ea. 


5 eases—7273—Regular cartons for 
sections, 44x14, 500s, at $3.00 per 
500. 

15 ecases—2750—Shipping cases for 4x 
5x13 sections, 10s, at $3.50 per 10. 

1 ease—2750—Shipping cases for 4x 
5x1% sections, 50s, $17.00 per 50. 





Send Order for the Following to 
F. A. MARTINY 
2822 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


400—Root standard eight-frame hive 
bodies, $60.00 per 100. 
50—Root standard eight-frame 
low supers, $20.00. 
F. O. B. New Orleans, La. 


shal 





Send Order for the Following to 


The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
Council Bluffs Iowa. 
49 Western bee feeders, 10¢ each. 
11 Galvanized bee feeders, 10¢ each. 
60 8-fr. bottom boards, per 5, $1.90. 
5 Woodman section fixers, $1 each. 
8 Simplicity bee smokers, 48¢ each. 
2 Honey graders, 98e each. 
40 Dixie bee brushes, 10¢ each. 





Send Order for the Following to 


Wilson & Girod 
100 W. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio. 


Comb-honey shipping display cases, 
single tier case for 24 sections. 
350 es. for 44%44x1% sec., 10 for $2.50 
50 es. for 4x5x1% sec., 10 for 2.50 
20 es. for 354x5x1% sec., 10 for 2.50 
Comb-honey corrugated shipping cases. 
Single-tier, to hold 24 sections. 

80 es. for 44%4x1% sec., 10 for $1.50 
15 es. for 4x5x1% sec., 10 for 1.50 
Comb-honey Sections. 

5000 No. 1 4x5x1% polished sections, 

1000 for $6.00. 
500 No. 1 4%4x4%4x1% polished sec- 
tions, style 2, 500 for $3.00. 
13 Alexander feeders, each, 30c. 
1 Miller feeder, each, 30c. 
250 plain wood separators, 100 for 75c. 
17 plain division boards, nailed for 
standard frames, each, 10ce. 
3 chaff division boards, flat, for stan- 
dard frames, each, 20c. 





Send Order for the Following to 
A. W. Yates, Inc. 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


50—22533—“P” supers, 5s, $4.00, shop 
worn. 

25—22532—“P” supers, 1s, 80c, shop 
worn. 

4—-210—-Frame-wiring device, 
shop worn. 

100—2530—“P” section holders, $4.00. 

100—2833—-“P” fences (old style). 

1000—“P” cartons. 

1—7227—“Life of the Bee” (Maeter- 
linck), $1.50. 
These items are all received from 

factory but slightly shop worn. 


$1.50, 





Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 N Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


7,500 sections, 4x5x1% split %, 
slightly soiled, per 500, $2.50. 
4,500 sections, 4%4x4%4x1%, _ split 


slightly soiled, $2.50 per 500. 
50 Alexander feeders, each, 20c. 
3 Manum swarm catchers, no pole, 

each, 50c. 

300 Jumbo brood frames, notched top 

bars, $3.50 per 100. 

1 frame-nailing device, 75c. 
All goods f. o. b. Indianapolis. 










































































Revelation Cellophane Combination Wrappers Cost Less 
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NEW ATTRACTIVE COLORS. SAMPLE FREE 


Flat 
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ECONOMY PACKAGES 


For Your Honey 





Wrappers 








Revelation Wrappers. 


Bag Wrappers 









Printed 2 colors—blue and gold. 
444x44%4x1% size only 
Bag Filling Device, wt. 2 lbs 


Comb Honey Cartons 









Printed 2 colors, blue and white. 100 
For 4144x4% sections ............$0.75 
er Gr NE Cova ces codceees 95 
Unprinted (plain) wrapper. 
For 444x4% sections ............ .50 
For Pewee sections ............. .80 


100, $0.90; 500, $3.75 
each, 50¢ 


500 
$3.65 
4.05 


2.30 


Printed white and orange on blue background—no window. .100, 75c; 1,000, $7.00 
Name and address extra, 100, $1.45; 1,000, $3.00. 


Made for 44x1%, 


Window Cartons 


















44%4,x14, and 4x 5. 


Large opening to display honey fully. 100 
For 444x1% without cellophane.................00.00506-- $0.75 
eee eee ee 95 


For 44%,x1% with cellophane for front 


Glass Jars and Tin Cans 


COMPLETE IN SIZES AND STYLES 


You will find our containers a quality prod 
uct made to give you the service you expect 
of them. Those listed here are only a partial 
list of the large number we are able to offer 





500 


$3.00 





you in 


may need. 


OUR FALL PRICE LIST 
Send for your copy now so we may quote 
vou the lowest possible prices on what you 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Famous Foundations—Crimp, Wired, Plain, Surplus 





3.80 
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Crop and Market Conditions 


In spite of reports of bumper crops of 
honey in many localities, the crop for the 
entire United States is much smaller than 
was indicated by prospects earlier in the 
season. In some of the large commercial 
honey producing regions, beekeepers have 
revised their estimates of the season’s 
crop downward again and again as the 
season advanced. In a few cases as in 
portions of Michigan, the opposite has 
been true. 

California evidently has a much better 
crop than last year; the intermountain 
region will probably have as much honey 
as during the past several years; the crop 
in the sweet-clover region of the Plains 
Area is spotted; in the white clover and 
alsike clover region the crop is generally 
short except where sweet clover is abun- 
dant; and in much of the South the crop 
is very small. Taken as a whole, reports 
indicate that the crop in the United 
States will be slightly larger than last 
year, but below the average for a term 
of years. 

While price quotations are discourag- 
it is somewhat encouraging to note 
that the low prices have opened up vast 
potential outlets through bakers and other 
large users. Retail sales to consumers are 
reported as more difficult than last year, 
but this should improve next month. Slow 
sales direct to consumers may divert more 
honey to bakers than last year. On the 
other hand, the finer quality of the honey 
this year should stimulate consumer de- 
mand, especially when business conditions 
improve, 


ing 


er) 


— A oo 


Honey from Red Clover 

The illustration on the cover page of 
this journal shows a portion of one of 
the apiaries of The A. I. Root Company 
as it appeared in August after a large 
part of the surplus honey had been taken 
off. The colonies were divided in April, 
the division having the young queen be- 
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ing operated for comb honey and the 
other for extracted. Most of the comb- 
honey colonies had been stripped down 
to one super at the time the picture was 
taken. Sweet clover and later red clover 
were the chief sources of the bumper 
crop from this apiary. The bees were rap- 
idly filling the last supers given from red 
clover when the picture was taken. Since 
the honey flow from sweet clover does 
not begin until late in June, strong colo- 
nies can be divided in April and both di- 
visions built up to full strength in time 
for it. 


— AA oa 
Efficiency in Apiary Inspection 

The Colorado State Apiary Inspection 
Service under Prof. R. G. Richmond, has 
worked out a method of inspecting large 
apiaries which enables an inspector to 
inspect thoroughly 500 colonies per day. 
This is accomplished by the co-operation 
of the beekeepers and their helpers who 
open the hives, take out the combs, shake 
of the bees from them and hand 
each comb in turn to the inspector. Thus 
the inspector’s time is spent on inspec 


most 


tion only. The plan is especially adapted 
to commercial honey-producing regions 
where the larger producers are willing to 
co-operate in carrying out the plan. Thus 
it is possible to carry out inspection work 
of commercial apiaries in the proper sea- 
son either during the early honey flow or 
in the main honey flow and reduce the 
cost of inspection without reducing its 


efficiency. 
— AA oo 


A Great Sweet Clover Year 


In many localities sweet clover con 
tinued to yield through July and much of 
August, thus piling up a bumper crop in 
many apiaries. Not only has the yield 
been long and continuous, but the qual- 
ity of the honey is reported to be better 
than usual throughout the entire sweet- 


elover area. In many localities in the 
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white clover and alsike clover region, 
sweet clover saved the day for beekeep- 
ers this year. The honey flow from the 
white clover and alsike clover was so 
short that the yield was meager in many 
places, but the long-continued honey flow 
from sweet clover that followed enabled 
many beekeepers in this region to harvest 
a fine crop of honey. 

In some localities, the second crop of 
red clover yielded ahundantly this sea- 
son, some beekeepers reporting from one 
to two supers of honey from this source. 
Alfalfa is also reported to have yielded 
well in some localities east of the Missis- 
sippi River where formerly this valuable 
honey plant was of little importance. 


—- A oo 
Foreign Trade in Honey and Beeswax 

According to data secured through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, a total of 3,036,424 pounds of hon- 
ey was exported from the United States 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, This compares with a total of 4,005,- 
587 pounds for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and with a total of 4,183,122 
pounds for the calendar year of 1931. Of 
the 3,036,424 pounds exported during the 
vear ending June 30, 1932, the United 
Kingdom took 1,080,003; Germany, 754,- 
380; Netherlands, 504,941; and France, 
292,264. Only a few years ago, Germany 
was the largest importer of American 
honey, but recently that country has tak- 
en second place, leaving Great Britain far 
in the lead. 

The exports of honey have been declin 
ing since 1929, the amount for the year 
1929, being 11,805,816 
pounds; for 1930, 6,471,770 pounds; for 
1931, 4,005,587 pounds; and for 1932, 


4,036,424 pounds. These figures are for 


ending June 30, 


the year ending June 30 in each case. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, a total of 83,492 pounds were im 
ported into the United States, and 2,900, 
493 pounds were shipped to the States 
from Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

The imports of beeswax into the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 
pounds, and 49,27 
pounds were shipped from Porto Rico and 
making a total of 3,484,823 
pounds as compared with a total of 3,867, 


30, was 3,435,552 
Hawaii, 
923 pounds for the year ending June 30, 


1931, 4,295,859 for the year ending June 
30, 1930, and 5,065,291 pounds for the fis- 
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cal year ending June 30, 1929. Evidently 

no beeswax has been exported from the 

United States for a number of years. 
—s Ao 

Adjusting Conditions to the Honey Flow 

If beekeepers could know in advance 
what kind of season is in store for them, 
their problems would be greatly simpli 
fied and many errors in management could 
be avoided. Fortunately, in many locali 
ties, the main honey flow usually begins 
at about the same date each year, thus 
furnishing the goal toward which the 
management must be directed, but one 
can only guess as to its duration and in- 
tensity. The management for a long honey 
flow is in many ways different from that 
for a short one. 

In the Editor’s experiments with forced 
supersedure this season, the chamber con- 
taining the old queen was taken away in 
some cases at about the time the young 
queen began to lay, after shaking most 
of the bees from the combs in that cham 
ber, giving them to the division contain 
ing the young queen which was left on 
the old stand and which was given the 
supers. In other cases, the chamber con 
taining the old queen was left above the 
supers, the old queen being permitted to 
lay two or three weeks after the young 
queen had begun to lay. The old queens 
were then killed but their brood was left 
to emerge above the supers. Since the 
honey flow was long, the colonies in which 
the old queens were permitted to lay dur 
ing the early part of the honey flow and 
in which all of the brood of the old queen 
was left to emerge, were at least one 
super ahead of those in which the old 
queen was either killed or taken away at 
about the time the young queen began to 
lay. If the honey flow had been short in 
duration, the colonies in which the old 
queens were killed or taken away earlier, 
would no doubt have given greater yields 
than the others. 


—s && oo 


Growing Sweet Clover for Nectar 

For years it has been almost an axion 
in American beekeeping that it does not 
pay to grow any honey plant for its nec 
tar alone. To a large extent, this is still 
no doubt true; but in the case of sweet 
clover it is becoming a question whether 
it would not pay a beekeeper to rent 
ground, if necessary, in his neighborhood, 
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to plant at least 25 to 30 acres of sweet 
elover each year so that he would have 
that many acres in bloom year after year. 
There 
that even 20 acres of sweet clover under 
favorable conditions will suffici- 
ent nectar for a good honey crop for 60 to 
If there are no other honey 
plants blooming at the same time in the 
neighborhood, it should be profitable to 
grow sweet clover on cheap land, even 


is considerable evidence indicating 
furnish 


8) colonies, 


though no effort were made to secure an 
neome from hay, pasture, or seed, to say 
nothing of the improvement of the soil. 

Of course, in localities where sweet clo- 
ver does well as a farm crop, it is not 
necessary for a beekeeper to grow sweet 
elover unless it be on his own land. Most 
of the agricultural agents are wide awake 
to the importance of sweet clover in pas 
tures, 
of the 
necessary to induce farmers to grow sweet 
field in the 


for hay, and for the improvement 
soil, so, as a rule, about all that is 
clover is a demonstration 
neighborhood. 

Those who expect to grow sweet clover 
which it not 
previously should remember 


in soil in has been grown 
that condi- 
tions must be right in order to obtain a 
stand of this valuable forage plant. It 
Its lime 


greater 


loes not thrive on an acid soil. 


requirements are considerably 
than for alsike clover, or red clover, and 
t is necessary to inoculate the seed when 
planting where it has not been previously 
grown. Furthermore, it requires different 
handling from either alsike clover or red 
clover since the young plants are easily 
killed by freezing weather soon after the 
seeds have sprouted. For this reason, it is 


iften recommended that seed-in-the-hull 
be sown during the winter months, or 
that searified seed be sown late in the 


spring after danger of freezing weather 
has passed. 

Progress Through Adversity 
the 
is that beekeepers 


A far-reaching effect of present 
low prices of honey 
are inclined to leave more honey for the 
bees and eliminate the feeding of sugar 
syrup entirely. When 
commanded a price of 25 cents to 30 cents 
lots at the 
the World War, beekeepers were inclined 


extracted honey 


a pound in earload close of 
to take away every ounce that they could 
without 
result 


bringing on starvation. As a 


thousands upon thousands of 


colonies were rendered useless or nearly 
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so, so far as honey production was con- 
cerned. The supers were taken off in July 
and August and the bees shut down to a 
with the that they 
might make a living from the fields until 


single story hope 
time to feed them their supply of winter 
there 
fall honey flow, this near-starvation dur 


stores. In localities where was no 
ing the critical fall brood-rearing period 
the that the winter 


cluster should be reared) practically ruin 


(when bees form 


ed the colonies for good wintering. They 


were put into winter quarters with a 
small cluster largely composed of old bees. 
They were fed sugar syrup for winter 


further 
bees. The normal death rate during the 


stores which aged the remaining 
early part of the winter in such colonies 
was usually so high that the bees were 
compelled to begin brood rearing in mid 
winter, a precarious undertaking in the 
North the 
winter mild enough for 


even for strong colonies. If 
chaneed to be 
these colonies to live through, there was 
the struggle to attempt to build them up 
in time for the honey harvest the next 
spring which involved more feeding and 
more fussing to pamper them through. 
What a different picture we have to 
day! Colonies on which a super of honey 
is left 
evidently take stock of their riches and 


through August and September 
rear brood through late summer and fall, 


even when there is a dearth of nectar. 
They go into the winter with such a large 
cluster of young bees that they can sur- 
vive extreme cold. When left on the hive 
during the winter, this great abundance 
of stores is on hand in the spring to stimu 
late 


chance of the colonies running short of 


spring brood-rearing. There is no 
stores during a spell of bad weather in the 
spring, thus setting them back for the 
entire season, as so often happens under 
the old method of watching them in the 
spring and feeding colonies whose stores 
are getting low. 

Thus adversity results in progress. 
Greater gains have been made in having 
the colonies ready for the harvest in re 
cent years than ever before. Many who 
now leave an upper story well filled with 
honey when harvesting the crop are ac 
tually receiving as great or greater re 
turns at six cents per pound as they did 
when honey brought 25 cents per pound 
through the 
fall, winter and spring with the constant 


threat of starvation. 


and eolonies were earried 
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Honey Stops thes eMotorism~ 


V. Ostergaard 


Series of Self-Serve “Roadside Stands ‘Provides ‘Profitable. 
Outler~ for Foney 


“I get regular retail prices at my self 
serve stands. The losses from pilfering 
and incorrect change amount to only a 
small part of the actual income. But in 
wholesaling to dealers, I have to give a 
discount of from 20 to 33% per cent; so 
you can understand, since the stands take 
very little of my time, that they’re a 
paying proposition.” 

Iver C. Andersen, the tall blue-eyed, 
fair-haired young apiarist who lives on 
Trunk Highway No. 6, north of Lake 
Benton, Minnesota, related the conclu- 
sions he had reached after operating his 
stands for two years. 

“[’'m going to using the 
stands,” he went on. “This year I opened 
them May 18 to sell what was left of last 
year’s crop. So far (mid-July) my sales 


continue 


have averaged about a dollar a day; and 
the shortage for this period is only 1 3-5 
per cent. Summer is the slack season. 
With fall, the sales go up sharply. I’ve 
taken in as much as $14.00 in one day.” 
Advertising Value of Stands 
Opening these miniature honey stores 
in May and closing them about December 
1, when the weather usually begins to be 
severe, Mr. Andersen thus has a profitable 


six-month season. In addition to the day 
by-day sales, the stands in themselves 
have other-advantages and values. When 
he first set out to increase his wholesale 
market, the owner discovered that they 
are an excellent advertising medium 

To reach the merchants to whom he 
sells, he travels a circuit which takes him 
forty to fifty miles away from home. “The 
storekeepers,” he said, “usually weren't 
greatly interested in my honey until ] 
mentioned my stands. 

““Oh, yes,’ they’d exclaim, ‘we’ve seen 
your stands.’ And right away we were on 
a friendlier footing and could deal wit! 
each other.” 

As an advertising expert might ex 
plain, there are two main reasons for that 
more friendly attitude on the part of the 
merchants, after they had learned that 
Mr. Andersen was the owner of the self 
serve stands they had seen from the road. 
In the first place, the 
black-lettered stands with their neat dis 


white-painted, 
plays leave a favorable impression. The 
stands have an air of permanence. Th 
owner must be, one concludes, a progres 
sive, responsible person who produces 4 
first-class quality honey in clean, whole 
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Iver C. Andersen at work in one of his apiaries. 
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some surroundings. Here, then, is a prod- 

uct that any retail merchant would be 

glad to recommend to his customers. 
They know, also, that since the stands 


appeal to them, these “honeyterias” no 
doubt appeal to others in the same way. 
These others (the storekeepers’ custom 


ers) will be more likely to prefer Ander 
sen’s brand, “Gem of the Prairies,” to un 
known kinds. It is axiomatic that a good, 
advertised product will be preferred to 
an equally good, but unadvertised, prod- 
uct. Therefore Andersen’s stands not only 
sell a large portion of his honey for him 
at pleasing retail prices, but they are 
also a decided help to him in selling au 
other portion wholesale. 
More Advertising 

“Kindly register and we will send you 
a souvenir later in the fall or winter.” 

This invitation is posted in the stands, 
and a small notebook and pencil attached 
to a string are provided for those who 
wish to accept. Many do so. Buyers from 
the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
to Texas, and from Kentucky to Kansas 
have written their names in the book. 
Mr. Andersen’s original purpose was to 
secure the names and addresses of his 
customers. To them he planned to send a 
calendar or other novelty, suggesting uses 
for honey in preparing foods, plus a price 
list to encourage mail orders. 

It is too early yet to say whether such 
a venture will prove profitable; but, in 
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addition to names and addresses, the cus- 
tomers have voluntarily provided other 
information of interest. They have writ 
ten down, in many instances, how much 
honey they had bought, the price paid, 
and the date of purchase. When enough 
such information accumulates, it may 
prove a valuable means of determining 
local and out-of-state preferences in pack- 
ages; whether his customers are largely 
from his own community or from a dis 
tance; whether strangers buy more than 
do friends and acquaintances; 
which 


days upou 
source of 
other hints and suggestions which would 
not otherwise become available. 

All alert merchandisers try to keep in 
touch with their customers. Here, Mr. An- 
dersen has discovered a way of meeting 
his buyers even though he may not meet 
them 


losses oceur, and as a 


in person. 
Trusting the Stranger 


Iver Andersen’s method of selling hon- 
ey is, of course, built upon faith in every 
one’s honesty. He puts this into practice 
when he urges travelers: 

“Help yourself, please. Leave correct 
change in jar. Thank you.” 

That notice is posted in the stands, The 
honey is there, too. Anyone may take it 
and drive away without making payment, 
but very few do. Most customers leave 
correct change in the jar, or, prompted 
by another sign, “If unable to make cor- 


rect change, call at house,” they go to 

















The silent salesman. This display is complete as to various sizes but not crowded. 



































542 GLE 
the house where, ordinarily, either Iver 
Andersen or his parents present to 
change money. Still other motorists, less 
trusting than this young beekeeper, come 
to the house with payment rather than to 
leave the money in the jar in the stand. 

One note that he had 
made a payment which lacked 25 cents 
in being the correct amount. This sum he 


are 


customer left a 


promised to bring in four weeks when he 
would return. He kept his promise, leav 
ing his business card and a quarter dol 
lar. Another man left sixty cents to pay 
for a five-pound pail of honey. He was a 
nickel short. Later, he mailed five 
together with a letter of apology. He had, 
he wrote, noticed his error only after he 
had driven some distance away from the 


cents 


stand. 

But, if Mr. Andersen finds his faith in 
people largely justified, he has also learn- 
ed that mistrust brings losses. He said: 

“If there’s even a small sign that you’re 
suspicious and don’t trust folks, then they 
like to beat My 
that I replace the open money jar with a 


you. cousin suggested 


box with a slot in it to receive the mon 
ey. I made a nice white box with a hinged 
cover that was padlocked, and lettered 
to ask customers to drop their money into 
the box to pay for the honey. The scheme 
didn’t work. People thought it a 


joke, it seemed, to drop pennies into the 


great 


slot to pay for honey that was worth 
much more.” 

The open money jar has its old place 
in the stand. 

Customers Come Again 

Aside from tourists (even they often 
make the same trip over and over again) 
most classes of travelers reappear with 
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more or less regularity on the same route, 
of this fact, Mr. has 
planned his merchandizing to accomplish 
two things. First, he built stands and ap 
proach signs to attract new customers 
a high quality of pack 
aged honey at a fair price because he rea 
sons that it is just as important, if not 
more so, to make old customers come back 
for more as to attract new ones. 

His prices are the normal retail prices 
that apply in this part of the state; and 


Aware Andersen 


Second, he sells 


they are listed in each stand as follows: 


10-Ib. pails OTA 
ae ey 5D each 
SE 6.506 éwenewenawass 30 each 
ee eee .20 each 
kk 15 each, or 2 for .25 


This notation follows the prices: “If 
interested in larger quantities than thos 
listed above, please call at house for 5. 
gallon cans at 7 cents per pound.” 
“People do come up to inquire about 
the bee 
keeper, “but sometimes it takes some real 


these larger quantities,” said 


salesmanship to make a sale. One man 


from Iowa was very reluctant to take 
such a large amount, but I kept on talk 
ing; not only did he buy then, but he has 


come back many times for more.” 
are neatly labeled 
of 


resemble ths 


The pails and jars 
The jars 
ribbed to 
The 


screw 


glass, 
old 


wide 


and clean. are clear 


shaped and 
fashioned skeps. jars have a 


that 
used by the housewife for other purposes 


base, covers on, and may be 


when empty. 


A Complete Display 
broken 
Mr. Andersen, “and 


‘ 


“The into and rol 


bed one night,” said 


stands were 


since then I’ve kept smaller supplies « 








One of Mr. Andersen’s yards in a field of sweet clover. 
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honey in each stand; but I’m careful to 
keep the stock complete. That’s impor 
tant. If a motorist, glancing over the 
price list, fails to find the size package 
he wants, he has a tendency to drive off 
without buying. For one thing, he may 
think he can use only the particular size 
that is missing; or he may think that if 
only a few packages are on hand, there is 
left only the tail-end of my stock, and 














Live bees laden with nectar appear to enter the 

picture of a skep, then rush out to the fields for 

more. This startling sign slows down the pass- 
ing motorists. 


nobody likes to take the leavings. And, 
of course, the display looks better if it’s 
complete. 

“] don’t place money in the jar to assist 
people in making change. I did so at first, 
hut people objected. They urged me, for 
my own protection, not to do so.” 


A Striking Approach Sign 

Mr. Andersen has placed real hives on 
top of the self-serve stands. This is an 
other means of speaking the honey-lan 
guage to the motorist, another way of 
emphasizing the fact that there in that 
particular stand is real honey, made on 
the place. 

Creeping vines cover the backs of the 
stands and add to their attractive ap- 
pearance; but before the southbound 
traveler sees any of these things, his at 
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tention has been caught by a novel sign 
which consists of the picture of a skep 
plus the legend, “Honeyteria—Next Cor- 
ner.” If the motorist isn’t going too fast, 
he’ll see bees hovering before the sign, 
and, as he passes the signboard, he dis 
a real hive on a plat 
form flush up against the back side of 
the sign. 


eovers the reason 


Bees live there in that hive, come out 
of a hole in the painted skep, buzz away 
in pursuit of their never-ending tasks, and 
by virtue of their traditional reputation 
for industry, their mere presence conveys 
the assurrance that there is honey to all 
who see. 














The explanation of the live-sign trick. The hive 
is arranged with the entrance just back of the 
hole in the picture 


Mr. Andersen admits readily that the 
hive-and-sign combination is not his own, 
but another man’s, idea. However, no mat- 
ter where the idea originated, the effect 
upon the motorist southbound on Trunk 
Highway No. 6, is no whit less striking. 
The sight of bees brings to him thoughts 
of honey and stops him at the stand 500 
feet farther on. And stopping him is the 
first, and one of the most important steps, 
jn making a sale on the help-yourself plan. 
Tyler, Minnesota. 
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‘Basic ‘Principles in. eMarketing 


R. J. Chadbourne 


“Psycho-cAnalyzing oriey from. a Sales cAngle Reveals 
Inferiority omplex 


This psycho-analysis of honey is a high- 
brow way I have of saying that we can 
take our various packages of honey, study 
them carefully and determine various 
ways to improve their “individuality” or 
“personality.” I think you will agree that 
every package of honey offered for sale 
at retail must have the right kind of 
“character” to succeed. Every package 
has some sort of character which the buy- 
ing public is quick to observe. The reac- 
tion of the people to your finished product 
is finally measured in terms of consumer 
demand, quick turn over, repeat business 
and trading profit. 

Let us try this psycho-analysis on some 
particular honey which is known to us. 
We will try to find out the bad and good 
qualities which make up its personality 
and then see what we can do to help it 
succeed. 

Typical Example of Ordinary Honey 

I well recall the experience of a cer- 
tain man who tried to sell his honey di- 
rect to the larger retailers and chain 
stores in a midwestern city. He sold 5 
and 10 pound pails almost exclusively, so 
we will just limit our discussion to them. 
These pails looked very ordinary, just 
like all tin pails do look, and were dressed 
up with plain, printed labels covering 
about one-third of the can. You have seen 
plenty of honey that looked just about the 
same as this did. 

This gentleman had one ability that 
was in his favor at first. He was a smart 
trader and managed to sell a goodly num- 
ber of customers at various prices, ac- 
cording to what he could get, and he had 
a good memory so that he did not get 
mixed up on the various prices he made 
them. So he did better than the average 
at first. 

The honey itself’ was of good quality 
and light colored, extracted in the usual 
way and strained through a sort of wire 
basket that occasionally ran over into his 
tall settling tank. He then ran some of 
the honey right into the five and ten 
pound pails and the balance into 60-pound 
tins for storage until needed for orders. 


Then the cans were heated in a vat of hot 
water holding six cans. He had a ther 
mometer, but it was broken. After heating 
he dumped the honey into a small tank 
from which the pails were filled on an old 
spring scale. He either had no cover on 
the tank or else a thin cover of cheese- 
cloth tied down over it. Once in a while 
he would clean it out real well, but only 
if he thought it was getting pretty dirty 
or waxy. On the whole he was inclined to 
keep everything up in good shape. I be- 
lieve that you have been in some similar 
plant yourself, if you have looked around 
along these lines. 

So we have a rather typical example, 
and, as I said, the sales were satisfactory 
the first year. Business dropped off after 
that and after another year. While he still 
did a good volume with a few cut-price 
grocers to whom he made some low prices, 
he found it impossible to sell several 
other customers, who had started out as if 
they would be good accounts. This was 
rather discouraging but he laid it to 
causes beyond his control and gave them 
up as impossible, concentrating his atten- 
tion on the others who did do a large 
business but who were ready to buy wher- 
ever they could buy the cheapest. He 
knew he ought to get more money for his 
honey but then he decided he was lucky 
to have this trade when he could get it. 

It may be easy to psycho-analyze this 
honey; but let us do it for practice. The 
character of a person or thing is indi- 
cated by appearance and revealed on more 
intimate acquaintance. This is true of the 
honey under consideration. It had a very 
plain and ordinary appearance in the fric- 
tion-top pails with their unattractive la- 
bels reading, “Pure Honey, Net Weight 5 
Pounds. From the Apiaries of’—and a 
rather long story about how pure honey 
granulates and what to do with it if it 
should granulate. 

I will presume to have had several 
hours’ conference with the worried parent 
(the producer), and here is my part of the 
conversation about his daughter, the 
honey. 
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Honey with Inferiority Complex 

“First of all, my friend, your child is too 
retiring and shy. This is not her real na- 
ture. You have built up in her an inferior 
ty complex because of the way you dress 
her. When she gets out with a lot of other 
folks like the Jam sisters, the Syrup boys 
and the other members of the Canned 
Goods family, she feels like two cents 
and looks it. The others push themselves 
right out in front while she tries to hide 
back. That is a very serious handicap in 
life; but you can make her overcome it 
by fixing her up with a new dress with an 
attractive pattern and bright, 
cheery colors. 


some 


“T believe that another reason she feels 
rather inferior is because she is liable to 
granulate most any time. You have even 
given her a sign to carry around about 
it. I think that you ought to take her 
home and train her not to granulate so 
easily. Give her plenty of time to get 
ready and keep her in hot water until she 
is sure to behave. However, you must be 
careful she not run too much of a 
fever and take her temperature repeated- 
ly and accurately. 


does 


“She needs an operation badly, but you 
ean do it yourself. Cut out her variations 
in quality and remove all her specks and 
impurities. Then you will feel she is real 
ly in excellent physical condition and you 
will be proud to have any doctor look her 
over and give her his hearty endorse- 
ment. 

“Tn conclusion, her inferiority complex 
is aggravated by the value you have 
placed on her to some of your friends and 
the way in which you describe her good 
qualities. She is really a wonderful girl. 
There is no table, rich or poor, which she 
not her presence, 
Fix her up in some good clothes, improve 


does honor with sweet 
her physical condition, train her how to 
act and give her the following letter of 
recommendation: ‘This is absolutely the 
finest honey of its kind that money can 
buy. Others may pack more honey than I 
do, but I do not see how they can be more 
eareful or do a better job. You will find 
this honey always uniform in color and 
flavor and density and it is all because of 
our uniform process of heating, our care 
to blend for uniform color and flavor, and 
the and 
cleaned ’.” 

You will see from the foregoing that 
this psycho-analysis is really old stuff 


because honey is cleaned re- 
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after all. It is simple ABC but how impor- 
tant in order to keep honey sales on the 
up-and-up. There is no doubt that honey 
has suffered from slip-shod methods of 
bottling and canning. 

Greatest Care Needed in Bottling and 

Canning 

Frankly and confidentially, I have never 
yet seen the producer whose honey did 
not need to be recleaned and filtered be- 
fore it is to be put up in glass and tin 
packages for the retail trade. I do not 
question the fact that there are hundreds 
of such excellent people but I do want to 
emphasize the necessity of absolutely 
clean, clear honey. 

Dairy thermometers are cheap but ac- 
curate enough, if you check them once ev- 
ery month or so, and, with their help, the 
heating process can be controlled to a 
degree. It is my opinion that it is not suf- 
ficient to let honey purify itself simply by 
settling as there are many specks that 
will not settle or float but which can be 
strained out. In bottling no honey shouid 
be exposed to the dust and contamination 
of the atmosphere. Beautiful and effective 
stock labels with attractive designs were 
never so inexpensive. An accurate scale 
is a necessity to insure every can filled 
correctly without perceptible variation. 

You may well ask what all this has to 
do with selling. It is almost everything 
to have the right quality and the right 
appearance and a proper price policy. 
Honey properly prepared is half sold and 
brings repeat business. People will de- 
mand your honey if they find it to be 
and clean, packed in attractive 
packages, reasonably priced and always 


clear 


uniform. Trade grows bigger from year 
to year on a quality product that is prop- 
erly merchandised. Today everyone de- 
mands the utmost in quality and satis- 
faction as well as price. 
Keeping Up With the Times 

I am reminded of an illustration taken 
from a different line of business. We, or 
at least many of the old 
soda pop plants of 25 years ago and those 
old style pop bottles. They had a trick 
stopper in those bottles that pushed in a 
little ways to let the pop out and then 
pulled out to seal them again. It was an 
unsanitary bottle and so were many of 
the plants. They had signs on the plants 
which read, “No Admission,’ because 
there was no advantage in letting the pub- 
lie see the inside. Today it is quite differ- 


us, remember 
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ent. These pop plants are models of effi- 
ciency and cleanliness and the public is 
always welcome, and frequently invited, 
to see how clean it is and how the bottles 
are actually sterilized. 

Can we in the honey industry take the 
same pride in the thousands of little hon- 
ey bottling 


establishments throughout 
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the country? One of our responsibilities 
is to make sure that honey gets to the 
public in the finest possible condition; 
pure, in the greatest possible sense of the 
word, and attractive to the eye as well as 
to the appetite. Be your psycho 
analysis expert every day. 
Denver, Colorado. 


own 
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“Beekeeping ins (2zechoslovakia 
Dr. E. F. Phillips 


cA Country ‘Rich in Beekeeping History and Gradition., Also 
in, Modern, Beekeeping 





After a delightful visit in Austria, Mrs. 
Phillips and I drove to Brno. When we 
started away from the hotel in Vienna, 
we remarked that for the first time on 
the entire trip, Mrs. Phillips was sitting 
on the front seat, for previous to that 
time (about two months) we had always 
had other people with us on our jour- 
neys. 

In Brno, we were soon met by Dr. Ste- 
pan Soudek, who will be remembered by 
a number of American beekeepers for the 
visit which he made to America not long 
ago. He is a professor in the College of 
Agriculture in Brno, and his work is in 
economic entomology, including beekeep 

















Group at the College of Agriculture at Brno. 


Left to right: Dr. Anton Schoenfield, Director 

of Experiment Station, Mrs. Phillips, Doctor 

Phillips, Doctor Stephan Soudek. In the second 
row are three scientific assistants. 





ing. Throughout our entire trip in Czecho 
slovakia we had the pleasure of his com 
that 
over to have. 
The Great Mendel Also a Beekeeper 
On our first day in Brno, we visited the 
monastery where Gregor Mendel conduct 
ed his celebrated experiments in the 
breeding of peas, from which he derived 
the scientific law now known as Mendel's 
Law of Inheritance. It is, of course, im- 
possible to discuss this work here. It is 
not so well known, however, that Mendel 
was also a beekeeper, and we visited the 
house apiary which he built and saw some 
of the hives which he constructed for his 
experimental work. Mendel was prelate 
of the monastery for a number of years. 
His work long remained unknown 
unrecognized, but after the papers were 
again found, work became known 
throughout the world. We were taken 
through the monastery by the present 
prelate, visited the garden where a tab- 
let records Mendel’s work there, saw the 
treasures of the monastery and saw the 
fitted up by Mendel 
for his personal use. Copies of his original 
papers are, of course, to be seen. 
A Glimpse of Quaint Peasant Life 
On the next day, which was Sunday, 
we went with Doctor Soudek and with 
Professor and Mrs. Ulehla to the town of 
Velea, a small community on the border 
between Moravia and Slovakia. Professor 
Ulehla is making a study of the customs 
of the people there and is recording the 
life of a peasant throughout the year in 
motion pictures, so it was an unusually 
fortunate opportunity to have his ¢om- 
pany. He seems to know everybody in the 


pany, and alone is worth coming 


and 


his 


rooms which were 
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village. We went first to the church where 
we saw the town and country people in 
their marvelous custumes. This town is a 
Catholic community, and by way of con 
trast, Professor Ulehla took us to another 
town not than three miles away 
which is Protestant in belief. This hap- 
pens to be the town from which a large 
number of people emigrated to America 
some years ago to attain religious liberty, 
and today in one of our eastern states 
they constitute a sect which wears plain 
clothes. In this second town everything 
was most somber and sober. Then we went 
back to Velea for lunch, and after lunch 
went to a village dance which was a gay 


more 


affair indeed. 


One of the boys came to us to say 
that a girl of the village spoke English, 
so she came over to meet us. We found 


that for five years she had lived in west- 
that she had re- 
turned to Velca only three weeks before. 
But in the three weeks she had embroid- 
ered for herself a costume of the village, 
so that she was dressed as all the 
other girls there. To attempt to describe 
the costumes is impossible for a man, but 
they are beautiful indeed, extremely gay 
tell that 
vast numbers of hours have gone into the 
labor of creating the designs. The color, 
music and laughter made thaf afternoon 
gathering one never to be forgotten. 


ern Pennsylvania and 


were 


in colors, and even a man can 
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A Castle with a History 

On the following day we visited the 
castle of Count Harrach at Vel. Mezirici. 
The count speaks excellent English and 
acted as our guide through the castle. 
art of the castle is over a thousand 
years old, but it is thoroughly modern and 
is the present home of the count and his 
family. Here again I am at a loss to give 
descriptions, even if space permitted. One 
thought kept coming to my mind all 
through the visit which at least can be 
expressed, and that was that I wished 
that some of the good ladies back home 
who think that they collect antiques might 
see even a small part of the castle’s treas- 
ures, after which they would throw away 
the strictly modern furniture they now 
consider ancient. Not only are there many 
venerable pieces of furniture from the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, but the castle contains the collec- 
tions of the family back for a thousand 
years, so that each piece is directly asso- 
ciated with some ancestor. 

There also we met a former prime min- 
ister of Austria and a former ambassador 
of Austria to China, the Countess Alice 
and a number of other interesting people. 
Count Harrach is greatly interested in 
natural history, especially in the fish. In 
and near his large estate there is what 
he considers to be a special strain of carp, 
superior in flavor and other qualities to 





Apiary of Mgr. Adamac, Protector of tha Central Moravian Society at Bystic near Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia. The diversity of style of hives is due to the fact that tests of different kinds of hives are 


conducted here. 
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most European carp. In an effort to learn 
the cause of this difference, the Count es- 
tablished a laboratory for a study of the 
subject, which is thoroughly equipped as 
to men apparatus. There is 


and also a 


well-kept apiary, under the management 
of the Chief Forester of the District, but 
on the Count’s estate. Count Harrdch ae- 


companied the Austrian Grand Duke Fer- 
dinand on his fatal trip, his assassination 
immediate cause of the war. 
The Count the same automobile 
with the Grand Duke at the time of the 
murder, which fact brought more closely 
home to us the events of 1914 which start- 
Later we 


being the 
was in 


@ series of events. 
in which the Grand 
but inti- 


ed so tragic 
also visited the 
Duke 
mate a manner. 
One day Veleca, 
tumes, and the next 


castle 
formerly lived not in so 
with its peasant cos- 
day a visit to this 
venerable castle. What a contrast in a 
short time! 

At Brno we visited the headquarters of 
the Central Association of Beekeepers and 
were given a most delightful evening in 
company with the beekeepers of the 
neighborhood of Brno. We, of course, vis- 
ited the College of Agriculture, met a 
number of people who spoke gocd English, 
whom had visited the United 
a most delight- 


several of 
States, and had altogether 
ful stay in Brno. 
A Series of Beekeepers’ Meetings 
Then in company with Doctor Soudek 
we went to Bratislava, which is the chicf 
city of Slovakia. We arrived in time for 
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lunch, and while we were eating, bee 
into the restau 
found that they had planned s 
a program for us that to carry 
would to leave al 
most at once, so we unload the 
but took on a additional 
passengers, Dr. J. Gasperik, president, and 
Mr. C. of the Slovakian 
Beekeepers’ The program 
consisted of a series of informal gather- 
ings with beekeepers in various local or- 
so arranged as to take us 
back into Slovakia and to see the marvels 
of the High Tatra Mountains. We would 
while and then pull into a town 
to be met by a group of beekeepers who 
Without consulting 
detail I can not say how 
met, but five 
times in one day we stopped to meet bee 
served 
which is de 


keepers began to come 
We 
extensive 
it out it 


ant. 


be necessary 
did not 
ear couple of 
Czech, secretary 
Association. 


ganizations, 


drive a 


were waiting for us. 
my notes in some 


many such local groups we 


keepers and each time we 
with all of 
lightful but a bit hard on one’s digestive 
system. 

We as far east as Poprad and 
then turned southward to cross the Low- 
Here in mid-April we en- 
countered deep snow and ice on the roads 
at the tops of the mountains, and for a 
time I was rather certain that the auto- 
mobile must stay there until summer, bt 
we finally came through without any 
trouble except for some delay. This delay 
caused us to miss meeting four additional 
local groups. If it is impossible to describe 
peasant costumes or the furnishings of an 


were 


refreshments, 


drove 


er Tatra range. 














Group of beekeepers who greeted Doctor and Mrs. Phillips at Sered, 








Czechoslovakia. 
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Apiary of Josef Madr, Sered, Czechoslovakia, at the time of one of the local meetings. 


an ancient castle, what can be said about me with a beautiful medal on behalf of 
the High Tatra? For several hours we’ the Association. If it is impossible to de- 
drove in bright sunshine along a raised  seribe costumes, castles and mountains, 
plane to the south so that the entire Tatra what can one do about his sentiments on 
range was in full view. such an occasion? I also received some 

On Sunday about noon we arrived at a_ beautifully bound books on beekeeping 
point not far from Bratislava, almost on and Mrs. Phillips some flowers and a col- 


schedule time, but it took some fast driv lection of Slovakian songs. After this pre 
ing that morning to make it. The eaget sentation we went to the garden where a 


ness to arrive was due to the fact that the tree was planted to recall our visit there. 


beekeepers were gathering at their new Here we were greeted also by the other 
beekeeping institute and school to greet associations and speeches were made to 
us, and they came from all parts of Slo welcome us in Slovakian, Hungarian and 


vakia. An excellent dinner was served, German. The people of these three na- 
after which President Gasperik presented  tionalities all have their own associations, 













fF ot 


go 





Apiary of Mr. Patka, president of the local society of beekeepers at Benesov, Czechoslovakia. 
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but all are free to unite in the larger as 
sociation for the entire country. 

From Bratislava we went to Brno 
again and then at once to Praha, formerly 
Prag or Prague. Here again we met bee 
keepers, first at their central office in 
the city and later at an evening gather 
ing. After the first meeting we all went 
to be photographed in front of the statue 
of President which has been 
erected in Praha. This place was selected 
as a tribute to the efforts which President 
Wilson made to establish political boun- 
different 
peoples, and no name is more greatly hon 
ored in Czechoslovakia than 

In Bohemia again a fine program was 
mapped out for us, and we managed to 
cover part of it. This time the trouble was 
with the fan of the car, which made it 
necessary for us to drive slowly back to 


Wilson, 


daries for self-government of 


his. 
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Praha, arriving late in the night. But the 
places visited in Bohemia were wonder 
fully fine. Here also we met with the offi 
cers of the German beekeepers’ society, 
the president being Dr. Joseph Langs 
whose work on honey and on bee-sting 
poison is well known. 

Praha itself hard to leave. Not 
only has it the oldest university in cen 
tral Europe, fine many old 
churches and so many other things of in 
terest to the tourist, but also the 
cordiality and friendliness of the beekeep 
that we 
eager to leave for another country. 

I seem to have managed to write an 
entire article about beekeeping in Czecho- 
slovakia without mentioning the subject, 
and there is much to be said. That must 
come in a later story. 

Vienna, Austria. 


was 
eastles, 
here 
were not 


ers were so marked 
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failures of Prop in cApalachiccla 


Its Causes and the Gorward Look of 
Its Good Beekeepers 


Triumph and disaster, depression and 
prosperity, the sweet and the bitter, plen 
tiful rains and drouth, sunshine and shad 
ow! Would the world be better off if we 
did not have the 
named couplet we are told by Kipling to 
treat them both as imposters. We might 
do the same with the next couplet. At all 


reverses? Of the first 


events we are getting our spanking for 
our extravagance and the delusive mania 


to get rich quick. As to the sweet, it 
wouldn’t taste half so good if we did»'t 
have the bitter. The drouth 
the farmers all over the North to plant 
that 


and they are 


has taught 


something will stand dry seasons, 


doing it as thousands of 
aeres this year testify. Sweet clover is 
the something that is furnishing the serip 
tural milk and honey that the poor old 
needs now if it ever did. 


world right 





One of the original apiaries established by J. K. Isbell, near Wewahitchka, Florida. This yard is 
located on higher ground where it was not necessary to build a high platform. It is now in charge 


of H. D. Grinslade. 
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Shadows and heartaches are, 
blessings in disguise that we do not yet 
see. 

As to the complete failure of the honey 
crop on the Apalachicola River this year, 
something that has never happened be 
fore in a generation, I am told, it will be 
hard for its beekeepers to see the silver 
lining. Late reports from some of the big 
beekeepers who have spent a lifetime on 
the river say it is the worst ever known. 
Thousands of colonies are starving and 
some of their owners are discouraged. 

Failures Heretofore Unknown 
If there is to be 


perhaps, 


a lesson learned, it is 








This apiary owned by the Brown Brothers is also located on higher ground. The stakes support- 
ing the hives are high enough to keep the colonies above high water 


not to give up because of one year’s fail- 
ure. The beekeepers of the Apalachicola 
River district figuring on a 
honey every That kind of 
counting chickens before they are hatch- 
ed has put many a beekeeper in the dumps 
with no crop and a big debt. In this Apa- 
lachicola district, there is, of course, ne 
possibility of a drouth, which is often the 
only cause of failure of the honey crop for 
most other localities; but the river has its 
flood or high water that in the olden days 
whole night. 
vated 
moreover, 


have been 


crop year. 


swept away apiaries in a 
Against that contingency the 


platforms have been erected; 


ele 














O’ Neal, 








The Lanier Brothers (see July issue, page 424) are among the earliest pioneer beekeepers on the 
river. L. C. Lanier is said to be the oldest continuous operator on the Apalachicola. The brothers 
have something like 1000 colonies. Arthur Lanier is at the right in the picture. His assistant, T. B. 
is at the left. 
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the beekeeper on the river always has 
advance notice of a couple of days from 
up the river of high water coming. He can 
either put his bees on a raft or spread 
up and down his platform extra empty 
supers. Sometimes raising a colony a super 
higher will save the day. 
Peculiar Cause of Crop Failure This 
Season 


Well, if neither drouth nor flood can 
stop a honey crop on the Apalachicola 
River and roots of the tupelo on the 


banks are 
the hopes of the beekeepers this year? 
Here is the offered, and I 
feel sure it is the true one. It will be re- 
that last over the 


country it was unprecedently mild. It was 


always moist, what did blast 


best answer 


membered winter all 


especially so in the southern states, so 
much so that it was practically summer 
until the ill-fated month of March came 
with its winter blast that continued until 
April. On account of the warm part of 
the winter, the sap in the tupelos started 
the buds too early. They 
fine, every one says, until March. The bee- 
keepers up and down the river built their 
hopes and prepared for a big crop. A let 
ter came to me asking if I would not like 
to take a boat trip up the river to see 
that flood of tupelo honey that was sure 
to come. I reached this part of Florida 
along the latter part of April. At this 
time I found the old pioneers who had 
been on the river a lifetime, doubtful if 


were looking 
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H. E. Rish, another pioneer wio has kept bees 

on the Apalachicola for 30 years. When he 

worked for A. B. Marchant, he took 250 barrel 

(35 gallons each) in one season. His apiary is 
shown on the next page. 





Joseph Anthony, well known Apalachicola beekeeper, purchased a lot of cypress barrels to store 
his 1932 honey crop which crop did not materialize. He has stored his barrels for next season. 
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Apiary of H. E. Rish (see preceding page). It is located on higher ground where flood waters are 
not so deep. 

not pessimistic. The buds that were to man, who like poor old Job, said: “The 
furnish the blossoms were either blasted jig is up, no honey from tupelo means 
or conspicuous by their absence, they feeding sugar syrup or go up the river into 
said. We stopped our boat in a number of Georgia for new pasturage. I can’t afford 
places. Occasionally there was a tree with to move. I haven’t the back to lift the 
a few blossoms. Some beekeepers were hives on a flat boat, I have no money to 
blue enough to say that the tupelo gum buy sugar, so the bees will starve.” 


had been ruined for years to come. But the Fortunately he was the oniy one who 
most of them, even though sure of no was like Job or Jonah under the gourd 
crop this year, felt that it would be atem- tree. The rest like Joshua had a more 
porary setback for this season only. forward look, 

Even when I left this county, there I encouraged them by saying, “You 
were not a few beekeepers who were sure fellows don’t know what it is to have a 


that they would 


of the other group, more despondent than sion as they do in California, and yet 


get a light. crop. Some _ failure for two or three years in succes- 


ever, said, “Suppose we do get a crop, these men stick to their jobs. They bunk 
there will be no market.” IT remember one out among their bees on the mountain 








W. R. Connell looking in vain for tupelo bloom, which did not appear this season, from the plat- 
form apiary of Mr. Freeman. Mr. Connell has 300 colonies of his own. 
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sides in little old shacks; cut the cost of 
living; live on flapjacks and honey, and in 
the mean time move their bees up into the 
bean fields or wild buckwheat. Finally 
they get a crop that pays for the lean 
years. They have learned the lesson Jo- 
seph taught the Egyptians and the Israel- 
ites.” With only one absolute failure in 50 
or 100 years, the beekeepers of the Apa- 
lachicola River have much for which to 
look forward. 


Moving Bees Up River to Prevent 
Starvation 


They can well afford to move their bees 
up the river as many do in normal years. 
They will get plenty of pollen and enough 
honey to carry the bees until the tupelo. 
There are but a few, and among them are 
the Lanier Brothers, pioneer beekeepers 
on the river, who move their bees up into 
Georgia every fall. They say it pays to 
do it. IT could see that all the moved bees 
were in very much better condition than 
those that had not been moved. There is 
a scarcity of early pollen on the Apala- 
chicola and bees do not build up in the 
spring. The A. I. Root Company learned 
this to its sorrow. Moving, as it did 18 
years ago, 500 nuclei from Medina to Apa- 
lachicola, to build up and to send back 
as colonies by freight, did not pay. 

The beekeepers on the river who do not 
move their bees into Georgia, do not get 
the crops of those who do. So far in the 
three articles on the Apalachicola River 
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Close-up of one of the boys of Brown Brothers. 
The boys are successful beekeepers. 


beekeeping, I have tried to tell the good 
as well as the bad. But taking a series of 
years there is no locality in the United 
States where the good beekeeper is surer 
of a crop than in this comparatively un 
known river country. 

Pioneers in Apalachicola Beekeeping 

At this time I wish to introduce to you 
some of the pioneers who did not and who 
do not get discouraged. I have already in 
troduced some of the younger men who 
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Apiary of J. J. Walker, the man in the foreground. The other man is F. A Hoffman. This apiary 
is located on the highest ground along the river. 
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are not discouraged by this failure of the 
1932 crop. Neither are they afraid of 
floods, because they are prepared for them. 
The y 


future of tupelo honey yet to come in ear 


have faith in themselves and in the 


loads. 

the earliest of the who 
proved that bees could be kept profitably 
in this wild country were: J. K. Isbell, of 
Wewahitchka; W. D. Achord, now of Ala- 
bama and Ohio; the Lanier Brothers, who 
bought out Mr. Achord; 8S. 8S. Alderman, 
A. B. Marchant, H. E. Rish, and Joseph 
Anthony. Alderman and Isbell were the 
first, then came A. B. Marchant. It 
through him that this river country be 
eame known to The A. I. Root Company, 
and then to the general beekeeping world. 
They all that Bob Marchant knew 
bees on the Apalachicola as perhaps no 
other did. Of the 
pioneers, the Lanier 
larly L. L. Lanier, Joseph Anthony and 
H. E. Rish are the only ones still in the 
business. Alderman and Isbell have pass- 
ed away. There are perhaps one or two 
others that should be mentioned, but my 


Some of men 


was 


say 


mentioned 
particu- 


man above 


brothers, 
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notebook and camera do not record them. 

No one should go into this country and 
try to wedge in on the territory of an- 
other. As sure as fate, he will lose out in 
the neweomer will not 
know the eclimatie conditions. But there is 


the race because 
a splendid chance for the beekeeper in 
the North who wishes to come to a milder 
climate where he ean keep bees, hunt and 
fish, to buy out some one who will sell 
cheap. If interested write to the Pride 
Mercantile Co., Wewahitchka, or to F. A. 
Hoffman, or Joseph Anthony, Apalachi- 
None of men is in the real 
estate business, but they doubtless could 


cola. these 
tell who would sell out, and certainly some 
of them can’t make bees pay in normal 
years. These people ought to sell out on 
account of the bee moth that is riddling 
what is left of their combs. Joe Anthony 
ean tell you where the moth worms are. 
He says the owners of these moth infest- 
ed yards are a menace to good beekeeping 
on the river just as is the man in other 
localities who harbors foulbrood. 
Medina Ohio. 
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Standardization of S#Htoney (ontainers 
' Natt N. Dodge 
cA Necessary Step in, CModernizing the» Marketing of Honey to 
(Conform. with “Present (Conditions 


West coast beekeepers have fired the 
first gun in a erusade to bring about the 
uloption of a definite standardization in 
size and style of honey containers. They 
have formed a solid front extending from 
Canada to Mexico. The State 
Association of 


3eekeepers'’ 
and 
Washington each at its 1931 annual meet 


California, Oregon, 


ing passed a resolution favoring stand 
ardization, and the Pacific Coast Bee Cul- 
Field Station, through Mr. E. L. 
Sechrist, has promised its co-operation and 
assistance. A united effort will be made 
standard series of con- 
upon all west 
coast honey packers, both beekeepers and 
commercial honey bottlers, to adopt and 
use only the sizes and styles of packages 
decided upon. 

Agitation for standardization of con- 
tainers is not new. Beekeepers all over the 
country 


ture 


to agree upon a 


tainers, and to prevail 


have voiced complaints of the 


present haphazard and confusing prac- 
tice of packing honey in whatever size 
and holds the least 
honey with the appearance of the most 
At present there seems to be little diffi 
the the ten- 
pound pail, five-pound pail, and two-and- 
one-half pound tin being standard vir 
tually throughout the United States. In 
Canada, however, a four-pound tin is the 
standard package, and an effort has been 
made to introduce this size into our coun- 


style of container 


eulty with tin containers, 


try. 
Competition Results in Multiplicity of 
Sizes 
With the glass containers, conditions 


could hardly be worse. Some packers use 
liquid measure as their standard, and 
pack pints, quarts, and fractions thereof. 
Others use weight as a basis, and pack 
the pound, its fractions and multiples. 
But this confusion is simple compared 
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with the multiplicity of sizes that has 
developed through price competition. One 
bottler uses a container holding one-and- 
one-half pounds of honey. This is labeled 
with the net weight of 24 ounces. A com 
petitor then adopts a jar, identical in ap 
pearance, that holds but 22 ounces, which, 
of the contents, he can 
use to undersell the other bottler. To meet 


because smaller 
this competition, the price is lowered on 
the 24-ounece size. The 22-ounce man then 
this the 
jar holding 20 
the with 
this container underselling the 22-ounce 


drops his price. To meet move, 
first 


ounces, 


packer obtains a 


and comes on market 








Various sizes and styles of individual service 
honey jars. With such an assortment it is little 
wonder that the purchaser is confused and that 


the market is demoralized. Standardization 
would give confidence to the purchaser and as 
sure the packer clear cut lines of competition. 
man. And so on down the seale of ounces 
and city the 


writer packed in jars 


their fractions. In one 


has found honey 
of the following capacities, measured in 
avoirdupois ounces: 2, 24%, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
11, 12, 14, 16, 2014, 21, 22, 24, 32, 42, 44, 
48, and there are undoubtedly many other 
sizes used in different parts of the coun 
try. Such a heterogeneous assortment is 
the that the 


a loss to judge the quan 


so confusing to customer 
housewife is at 
tity of honey that she is getting, and very 
few will take the time and trouble to ex 
amine the label to find the weight of the 
contents. 

This is further complicated 
by the multiplicity of shapes in which jars 


condition 


are made, Frequently, when two jars of 
side on the shelf, the 
housewife will choose the apparently lar 


honey are side by 


ger package, while, by looking at the 
weight marks she would have found that 
it really contains less than the other. 
Squat jars often contain several ounces 


more than the taller slim jars which ap- 


pear to have a greater capacity. 

This apparent attempt on the part of 
honey bottlers to mislead the people in 
the matter of quantity is not conducive to 


establishing publie confidence in the hon 
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ey industry in general. Naturally it is 
the next step to conclude that if the hon- 
ey packer aims to deceive in quantity, 
he will deceive in quality as well. Then 
beekeepers wonder why it is so difficult 
to dispel the fear of honey adulteration 
which clings so persistently in the public 
mind, 
Adverse Effect Upon Grocers 

To the grocer, also, such a variety of 
sizes is a great inconvenience. Perhaps he 
is handling the pack of a bottler who uses 
the half-pint, pint and quart containers. 
Pints but 
customer objects. 

“Why,” 
too high. I can get a pint of honey over 
So-and-So’s for 30 It’s 


are selling for 35 cents, one 


she remarks, “your prices are 


at grocer cents. 


good honey, too.” 











Some variation in eight-ounce containers. (The 
weight refers to honey contents). This exhibit 
illustrates the fact that appearances are decep- 
tive and that there is a wide variety of contain- 
er styles. A strong argument for standardization. 


Investigation shows that Mr. So-and-so 
package, four 
ounces less than the full pint, but unless 
careful comparison is made, the packages 
appear to be of the same capacity. Natur 


is handling a 20-ounce 


ally the grocer is not impressed with the 
condition of 
the 
siders to be its representatives. 


business-like the honey in 


dustry, nor packers whom he con- 
Needless Expense Forced Upon Packers 
Lack of standardization for the 


beekeeper and comme! 


is bad 
packer of honey, 
bottler 
been using the half-pints and pints hears 


cial alike. The packer who has 
from one of his regular dealers who re 
ports that So-and-so is selling a 20-ounce 
“pint.” To this 
dealer places an order for the 20-ounce 


meet competition, the 
size instead of the 24-ounce package pré 
handled. If the packer doesn’t 
stock this container, the grocer gives his 


viously 


order to the packer who is supplying Mr. 
this of thing 


So-and-so. Enough of sort 
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forces the packer to add the 20-ounce 
“pint” to his line, but he can not drop 
the 24-ounce size because some of his es- 
tablished customers have not met the 20- 
ounce competition and are perfectly sat 
sfied with the full pint. 

All of this duplication means that the 
packer must carry double stocks of con 
tainers, printed with 
weight, frequently two sizes of jar caps 
and extra stocks of packed honey, all of 
which ties up his money, raises his taxes, 


labels each net 


demands greater storage space, increases 
the chanee of the honey granulating in 
the small containers, and piles up his ov 
erhead expense. Project this duplication 
to the 42, 44, and 48 ounce “quarts,” the 
eleven and twelve ounce “half pints,” and 
the fourteen, fifteen, and 
“nounds,” and it is little wonder that 


sixteen ounce 


there is a growing agitation for some 
sort of standardization. The difficulty 


ies in the fact that each beekeeper and 


packer wants the other fellow to adopt 








‘*pound’’ jars on the market 

From left to right: A fourteen-ounce deep screw 

cap container, a straight side jar with clamp 

cap of 15-ounce capacity, another 15-ounce jar 

with pronounced shoulders. A tall, slim, fluted 

jar with shoulders and small cap that holds 16 
ounces of honey. 


Several styles of 


his standards, whether it be the 20-oune: 
“pint” or the 14-ounce “pound.” 

And now that the confusion and ineffi 
bred of a multiplicity of 
sizes and styles of glass honey contain 
ers have become sufficiently distasteful 
to beekeepers to cause them to unite be 


ciencies such 


hind a sectional movement for standardi 
zation, what standards should be set? How 
may the adoption of the selected stand 
urds by all packers of honey be attained? 
Upon the suecessful answering of thes¢ 
questions depends the success or failure 
of this movement. 
Best Sizes for Glass Jars 

For purposes of standardization, the 
basis of capacity demandg first considera 
tion, Either the liquid or the weight meas. 
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ure offers a satisfactory basis, but one 
must be definitely adopted and the other 
rejected entirely. With some industries 
(tire manufacturers as an example) adopt- 
ing the metric system of measurements, 
this should be considered. 

For liquid measure, a series of sizes 
might be the quarter pint, half pint, pint, 
and quart. In parts of the country where 
five-pound pails are popular, there is very 
little demand for the quart glass. This is 
true if the two-and-one-half 
pound tin is in vogue. Families that use 


especially 














Four styles of honey jars. From left to right: 
An ideal package with straight sides, large cap, 
and possibilities for re-use. The new skep style 
container. The small opening is its main fault. 
A beautiful globe-like jar which may be critic- 


ized for the small opening and pronounced 
shoulder. The tall, slim jar that d‘splays well, 
but is difficult to empty. The three containers 
at the right are difficult for the grocer to stack 
on his shelves. The third offers shipping diffi- 
culties because of the possibility of breakage. 


any quantity of honey purchase the tin 
containers; those that use small quanti 
ties rarely get more than a pint at a 
time. 

If weight is used as the standard of 
capacity, half-pound, pound, and one-and 
one-half pound jars would make a satis- 
factory series augmented by the two-and- 
one-half pound tin and the five-pound and 
ten-pound pails. For an individual ser 
vice container for restaurants and deli 
catessens, a one-eighth-pound (two-ounce ) 
jar would prove practical. Whichever of 
standards, liquid measure or 

finally adopted, the 
sizes of the jars in the series should be 
all of the same style. 

Search for Ideal Style of Jar 

Standardization of style of container is 
also very desirable. There are many fea 


the two 


weight, is several 


tures of glass packages now on the mar 
ket which detract greatly from the util 
ity of the jar as a container of honey. The 
ideal jar, in the first place, should be 
honest. It should not deceive the pur- 
chaser into thinking that the contents is 
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greater than is actually the case. Neither 
should it appear smaller. The jar should 
look substantial, and should show to best 
advantage the color, clearness, and spar 
kle of the honey within. It should em- 
body in its design sufficient “class” so 
that it will look well on the dining table. 
It is frequently more convenient for the 
housewife to place the jar of honey on 
the table than to try to pour the sticky 
contents into some other dish. If the con 
tainer is suitable for table service, the 
packer has the distinct advertising value 
of his label appearing before the diners 
while they are enjoying his product. 

It is desirable that the container should 
not be too deep to enable the bottom to 
be reached with a spoon. Whether used as 
a table container or emptied in the kitch- 
en the honey jar should be easily cleared 
of its contents. It should be not too deep, 
and should have straight sides with no 
shoulders nor lessening of the diameter 
to form a neck. As in the old fable of 
“The Fox and the Crane,” a tall, slim, 
vase-like jar with a small opening is not 
well suited to the use of animals not 
equipped with long beaks. 

A straight-sided jar enables the house- 
wife to retrieve the last drop of honey by 
running a knife blade around inside the 
jar. For the packer, too, the straight sided 
jar has no shoulder against which tiny 
rising air bubbles may collect to form an 
unappetizing ring of foam. Jars of the 
straight side type naturally require large 
caps which are usually easier to remove 
than those less readily gripped with the 
hand. Jars with large eaps stack better 
on the grocers’ shelves and are therefore 
favored by retail dealers. 

Another 
by some containers is that of the second 
must 
be thrown away as soon as empty are a 
distinct 
as jelly glasses or for fruit canning are 
of value to the housewife after the orig 


distinct advantage possessed 


ary use or resale value. Jars which 


waste. Jars which may be used 


inal contents are gone. Not only is this an 
economy, but it appeals to the thrift in 
stinct influences the housewife in 
making the purchase. The straight side 
jar again attracts favorable attention be 
a jelly glass. 
be removed in one piece 


and 


eause of its usefulness as 


Jelly can not 
from a jar with a shoulder or an opening 
of smaller diameter than the rest of the 


jar. 
Odd-shaped jars are sometimes difficult 
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to label because the small, stiff pape 
slips fail to stick perfectly. This feature 
should be considered before fluted, globu 
lar, or sharply angled styles are selected. 
Weight of the jar and cost are impor- 
tant. Unnecessary weight raises shipping 
costs, and premiums paid for fancy pack- 
ages must be added to the selling price. 
Packers, whether they be beekeepers or 
commercial bottlers, must consider all of 
these matters for they bear great weight 
in modern merchandizing practice where 
a fraction of a cent per jar may mean the 
difference betwen profit and loss. 


United Support of All Beekeepers Needed 


With west coast beekeepers staunchly 
behind a program promoting standardiza- 
tion of this matter will no 
doubt come before all of the beekeepers 
in the country sooner or later. It should 
be given serious thought by all bee men, 
for a definite, nation-wide program of 
standardization would be a great forward 


containers, 


step for the honey industry. The success- 
ful such a program de 
mands the united support of all beekeep- 
Commercial packers can not be 
counted upon to fall in with the program. 
Many of these concerns are not interested 
in the honey industry, and the spirit of 
than that of co- 
operation. However, the manufacturers of 
glass containers should see the advantages 
of eliminating a vast number of odd-sized 


completion of 
ers. 
is keener 


competition 


and odd shaped jars. It 
their 


would simplify 


manufacturing practices, and 


might increase their business. Sugar is 
not packed in glass, therefore any pro- 
gram that is designed to increase th2 


popularity and consumption of honey is 
of interest to the glass people. If odd 
shaped and odd-sized jars are not manu 
factured, commercial honey packers will 
be foreed to accept the standards adopt 
ed by the beekeepers. Standardization of 
size has been 
packers through the co-operation of the 
manufacturers of glass containers. 


attained by mayonnais¢ 


Beekeepers are faced with the proble 
of modernizing the marketing of their 
product. They are awakening to the fact 
that such an 
honey is to become an item of everyday 
use on the American table. The standardi 
zation of containers for honey is one of 
the first and most important steps in the 


evolution is necessary U 


process. 


Seattle, Washington. 
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From the Field 


of Experience - 





PNEUMATIC-TIRED WHEELBARROW 
Use of Small Automobile Wheel Requires 
Special Bracing of Frames 


The idea of using a small automobile 
wheel with the tire on a wheelbarrow 
eame from Mr. N. E. France, Platteville, 
Wis. When I put on the wheel and tire, | 
had trouble with keeping the wheelbar 
row rigid. Being high geared made it very 
wabbly when loaded and it was quite a 
trick to handle it without dumping the 
load. 

After working with it for some time I 
have succeeded in making it rigid. The 
trick is in the bracing. Besides the con- 
ventional had the blacksmith 
add the inside of the 
handle bars directly under the platform 


braces, I 
cross braces on 
as long as was possible to make them. 
Where other, it 
is important either to rivet or bolt them 
together. This brace will make the wheel- 
barrow rigid so that a person can load ap 
not be 


these braces cross each 


on uneven ground, which could 
done before. In putting the wheel on, two 
old Ford back wheel hubs were used, mak 
ing a very satisfactory hub. on each side 
of the wheel. 

This barrow is very handy about the 
bee vard to carry empty supers and full 
ones too, to carry the hives of bees to and 
the truck moving, 
to the cellar. It saves many steps 


from when and to 
carry 
and will go over very uneven ground with 
out much effort or jar to the load. Wheel 
barrows with small iron wheels get stuck 
in almost any uneven ground or when the 
ground is soft after a (outyard 
paths are not as hard as the home yard), 
but not so this big-wheeled barrow. It is 
a good hired man. I have used one ten 
H. Schaefer, Osseo, Wis. 


rain 


years.—S. 
—- A oo 


SAFE INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS 
How a Little Extra Care Will Prevent 
Loss of Many Queens 


In introducing by the prevailing meth 
od, many queens are lost. Such losses are 
due, in the being 
liberated soon or 


most cases, to 


either 


queen 


too not soon 








enough. In warm weather the bees of a 
strong colony may eat away the paper 
or eardboard within an hour or two. In 
other cases they may not gnaw through in 
several days or until after queen cells are 
started. The liberated queen may destroy 
such cells or she may not, and there is 
that the 
hive is 


believe 
the 
to success in requeening. 


reason to presence of 


queen cells in not conducive 

It is seldom that we now lose a queen 
in the process of introducing. Instead of 
allowing the bees to eat away the paper 
or card in the usual way, the opening in 
the cage is covered with a piece of tin 
or filled with a wooden plug. Four days 
later, all queen cells in the hive are de- 
and the tin from the 
cage, allowing the liberate the 
queen by eating out the candy. Of course, 
this requires more time and labor, but we 
believe it worth while. 


stroyed removed 


bees to 


In requeening by any method, one must 
be sure that there are no virgin queens 
the 
from hidden 


present in hive and none ready to 
cells. It is not ad- 
visable to try to requeen a colony of lay- 


ing 


emerge 


workers nor any queenless colony 
after all worker brood is emerged. Suc- 
may some but usu- 
the is killed. Thousands of 


queens are sacrificed every year by inex- 


cess follow in cases 


ally queen 
perienced beekeepers trying to salvage 
such colonies. Queenless, broodless colo- 
nies are best disposed of by uniting with 
strong using the 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, 


queen-right colonies, 
newspaper plan. 


Ind. 


SKUNK RECEIVES MANY STINGS 


But Comes Back Night After Night for 
More Bees 


The other day I took occasion to inves- 
tigate the matter of many stings 
had been received by a skunk caught the 
night before in a trap before a hive of 
bees and thought your readers would be 
the results. 

There were 33 stings imbedded in the 
skin around the head and many more in 
other portions of the body. These may 
have been received after the animal had 


how 


interested in 
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become fastened in the trap and began 
moving around in front of the entrance 
to the hive. I next counted five stings in 
the upper lip, three in the lower lip, six- 
teen in the roof of the mouth, two on 
top of the tongue, three beneath the 
tongue, seven in the throat and seven in 
the walls of the stomach. As there were 
no stings imbedded in the walls of the 
oesophagus, I considered that those in the 
stomach were received without intent on 
the part of the bees. The walls of the in- 
testine contained no stings. There were 
five distinct lots of remains of honeybees 
in different portions of the intestine in 
various stages of decomposition. The 
stomach was filled with the remains of 
bees. 

This investigation gave “strong” evi- 
dence that the skunk does not get off 
without receiving some punishment while 
eating bees. It also seems to indicate that 
they must develop a certain amount of 
immunity to the effects of stings as they 
go back night after night for more bees. 

J. E. Eckert, Davis, California. 


PRODUCING FANCY COMB HONEY 


Supers Finished Over New Combs in Con- 
tracted Brood-chamber 


I have just tried Jay Smith’s plan for 
comb honey (described in the July issue) 
in a small way and it works so well that 
I plan to use it altogether in the future. 
The bees fairly rushed into the supers 
and at this writing it appears that the 
honey will be capped white and to the 
wood of each and every section just like 
Jay said it would. 

It appears to me that the way is now 
open for the use of a larger hive in comb 
honey production. I have always liked 
the deep frame but could never use it on 
account of producing comb honey. We 
outgrew the smaller hives to our present 
standard 10-frame hives. With our better 
quality queens and all around good bee- 
keeping that we see today in all up-to- 
date apiaries, I believe we have a good 
reason to use a larger hive. 

In using Jay Smith’s plan, the old queen 
could be removed from the shallow brood- 
chamber some time during the summer and 
a ripe queen-cell given, or the bees left to 
rear 2 young queen from the brood pres 
ent at the time of the old queen’s re 
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moval. However, I would prefer the cells 
so I could breed from my best stock. 
After the honey flow these comb-honey 
swarms could be united with the regular 
colonies if any have failing queens or 
queens more than one year old. 

[I also believe that these shallow brood 
chambers could be used to winter over 
young queens to use in the early spring 
to give to queenless colonies or colonies 
with failing queens. Of course such small 
colonies must be protected well, supplied 
with young bees and given enough win 
ter stores. I believe that they could b: 
pulled through well enough to save their 
queens for use in the apiary during the 
early spring when delay in replacing dead 
or failing queens means the loss of many 
pounds of honey.—Louis F. Cox, Lexing 
ton, Mo. 


THE FALL HONEY FLOW 


Management in Localities Where Golden- 
rod and Aster Supply Nectar Freely 
The nectar which bees gather from au 

tumn blossoms in our section is mostly 
from goldenrod and aster. The bloom of 
these plants is towards the close of the 
brood-rearing season and the bulk of hon 
ey is stored in the brood combs. 

Goldenrod honey has a flavor charae 
teristic of its source, the color varying 
from light amber to dark amber. Gener 
ally the tall species yield a dark and 
strong flavored nectar while in the lesse 
species the color is lighter and the flavor 
is milder. A noticeable yellow tint is pres 
ent on the cappings. The flavor of the 
honey stored during favorable weather is 
milder and the honey is lighter in color 
than that gathered during a cool and 
rainy period. 

The plants are mostly found in groups, 
the location of each species being subject 
to soil conditions conducive to its growth. 
The many species are distributed over a 
vast area. 

At times when operating for comb hon 
ey, I find an entire super filled with a 
most delicious honey. While it is difficult 
to get definite trace of its source, I am 
somewhat convinced the productive plants 
are located about one and one-half miles 
from the apiary. Traces of this honey may 
be found in other colonies but it is mors 
or less mixed with that gathered from 
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other blossoms at a closer range. It seems 
evident that certain bees are more select 
ive, gathering their food supply from a 
certain bloom. Goldenrod honey provides 
excellent winter stores. 

The aster honey flow which follows that 
of the goldenrod, yields freely, but it is a 
very treacherous honey, especially if it is 
stored during a cool and wet period of 
weather. Under these conditions, too 
many cells are left uncapped and the hon- 
ey ferments before bees can consume it. 

In 1909 bees gathered stores from aster 
which was not properly cured and sealed. 
Some of this honey was mixed with hon- 
eydew that was brought in earlier in the 
season. The loss of bees the following win- 
ter was most disastrous and extended 
over a very large area. In many sections 
exceeded 80 per cent. Feeding 
sugar as advocated in bee journals invites 
bees to cap stores, but at times the yield 
is so heavy that there is not room in the 
brood-chamber to sufficient 
quantity of syrup. Therefore I have de 
vised the following method to overcome 
the difficulty: 

By nailing a thin board (such as is used 
for lids on comb-honey shipping cases) on 
each side of a non-spacing frame, a light 
division-board can be made. It is advis 
able to use a center piece as a brace in 
the frames before nailing them together 
or else a solid board of proper thickness 
may be cut as a substitute, but it should 
not extend beneath the depth of the regu 
lar frames. 

At the beginning of the goldenrod hon 
ey flow, the brood-chamber is contracted 
to eight frames mostly filled with brood. 
Place a division-board about a quarter of 
an inch from the inner hive wall on each 
side. If a heavy flow is expected, add an 
upper story or comb-honey super. As the 
brood emerges the outer frames are filled 
with goldenrod honey, and by the time 
the asters begin to produce, the unfilled 
space in the brood-chamber is compara- 
tively small, especially if comb-honey su- 
pers or shallow extracting frames are used 


the loss 


receive a 


for surplus. 

When conditions are favorable the as- 
ter honey is sealed white and has a good 
flavor. It has a tendency to granulate in 
sealed combs at the approach of cold 
weather and should be used early. 

At the close of this honey flow it is 
advisable to see if the honey in the brood- 
chamber is being properly sealed. If the 
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flow has been heavy, the queen may have 
quit laying, but she may start again in 
a week where space permits. Under these 
the honey will be properly 
cured and sealed and no feeding is re- 
quired. 


conditions 


By leaving the division-boards in the 
hives during winter, the moisture gen- 
erated lodges between the division-board 
and inner wall of the hive to a great ex- 
tent, therefore lessening the danger of 
brood frames becoming moist and moldy. 

The white aster which attains a growth 
four or five feet in height is a valuable 
asset adjoining an apiary. By leaving the 
dry stocks after the tioom, they form a 
good windbreak. The wind will force 
through these clusters—its force is brok- 
en. This is preferable to a closed shelter 
where winds are apt to do considerable 
damage to bees during early spring when 
they fly out and drift inte air currents 
and become chilled.—H. J. Halter, Akron, 
Ohio. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


One of the headings in the excellent ar- 
ticle by Harold J. Clay that especially 
attracted my attention was “Doctors Ree 
ommend Honey.” My 
gentlemen of the medical profession is 
that they seldom say anything to their 
patients unless their opinion is asked. If 
the doctors will not prescribe honey that 
needs no digestion, that is promptly as 
strain on 


experience with 


similated, thus relieving the 
overworked digestive organs, it is up to 
beekeepers to spread the gospel. 

[ like Mr. Robert B. McCain’s sugges- 
tion that we blend our honey to a golden 
color and standardize it as golden honey. 
That is, if this can be done without spoil- 
ing the delicate flavor present in most of 
our light name 
golden as applied to honey is not by any 
means new. You will find it thus applied 
in many ancient writings and, if I am 
not mistaken, also in the classics. 


colored honey. But the 


[ read Jay Smith’s article on small sec 
tions with much interest. His claims that 
more sections can be sold when they are 
half the standard size may be true, but, if 
we adopt this small section we have to 
make two sales instead of one to get rid 
of the same amount of honey, if it would 
work out the same as it did with us when 
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selling liquid honey in smaller sizes of 
glass containers. 

Mr. Byer mentions the fact that his 
largest colonies occupying double brood- 
chambers very little trouble with 
swarming. They shouldn’t. At the Toronto 
convention several said they would like 
to get away from feeding sugar but on 
account of the prevalence of American 
foulbrood it is not safe to feed honey. 
We let the bees feed themselves the honey 
that each colony stores. We 
have for shallow super of 
honey from each hive for winter stores. 

We formerly raised this food-chamber 
when the first super was given and kept 
it at the top of the tier of extracting su 
pers. We put the excluder on the brood- 
chamber, letting the brood emerge above 
and cut any queen cells that were built. 


gave 


individual 


years used a 


That gave us a full super of honey for 
winter stores but it used up honey that 
brought the best price. 

Then we changed our way of working. 
For a good many seasons we have left the 
food-chamber next to the brood-chamber 
all the round, the excluder being 
placed on top of the food-chamber. This 
gives the queen a big brood space and we 
keep a lot of 
hives giving abundance of storage room. 
After the light honey extracted 
leave one or two extracting supers over 
the food-chamber. At this time there 
very little brood in the food-chamber as 
it has emerged. Usually it is from three 
fourths to seven-eighths full of honey. We 


year 


extracting supers on the 


is we 


18 


exchange any empty combs for full ones 
from the shallow extracting supers. If we 
find a lot of unsealed honey in the last 
supers, use it the 
Sometimes we put a super of unsealed hon 
ey over the food-chamber leaving it there 
all 


we in food-chambers. 


winter. 

Mr. Streetsville, a 
beekeeper, that if 
beekeepers would use honey for winter 


veteran 
Canadian 


of 
estimates 


Couse 


stores, allowing 30 pounds for each col 
ony, it would take 9,330,000 pounds of 
honey—at least a third of the honey crop 
of Canada. 

How long will it take us to wake up. 
Here we are buying many thousands of 
dollars worth of sugar and 
throwing our dark hard-to-sell honey on 
the market. By changing our antiquated 
systems could benefit not ourselves 
alone but everyone in the business,.—J. F. 
Dunn, Ridgeway, Ontario, 


every year 


we 


N 
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UTILIZING UNSEALED HONEY 
Turning It Into Profit in the Apiary With- 
out Extracting 


I extract practically no unsealed honey 
since there is danger of such honey sour 
ing if carried over to the next season. My 
problem until the last few years has been 
how to get rid of the unsealed honey. 
Two other problems have been how to 
get rid of excessive amounts of pollen in 
extracting combs and how to build up nu 
clei successfully after the honey flow. | 
have learned how to do all three at one 
operation. 

Trying to build 
honey flow by 


up nuclei after the 
feeding sugar syrup was 
with me. I 
able to build them up strong enough to 
winter in good shape. In making increase 


never a success was never 


after the honey 


flow, I move a reasonably 
(the stronger the better 
to a new location, put in its place a hive 
containing one comb of sealed brood, and 
fill the remainder with empty combs. I 
(lo this during the middle of the day when 
most of the field bees are out. I contract 
the entrance and watch carefully that 
robbers do not get started. After a day 


strong colony 


or two, I introduce a good young queen. 
When the intro 
duced, I put on a queen excluder and an 
inner with the hole 
then a super containing combs of un 
sealed honey and also one or more combs 


queen is successfully 


cover escape open, 


containing pollen. 

The combs of pollen are not necessary 
when the get it the fields. 
However, it is best always to have a comb 


bees can in 
containing pollen in the super as there 
are times when they can not get it in the 
fields. If there is none in the hive, brood 
rearing will cease, while with plenty of 
pollen brood-rearing will continue with 
out intermission, and the result is a good 
strong colony by the time winter comes 
on. 

I examine the combs in the super every 
few days and as the uncapped honey and 
pollen are removed I replace them with 
others. This, of course, should be con 
tinued until brood-rearing ceases. 

In case there are not enough nuclei to 
use up all the unsealed honey, I place 4 
super of it over a colony that needs feed: 
ing and cover with any kind of cover 
containing cracks—a few good saw cuts 
are all right. This induces robbers to com 
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gregate at the cracks trying to get to the 
honey which in turn induces the bees in- 
to take the honey down to get it 
from the put more 
than five or six combs equally spaced in a 
Moody 


side 


away robbers. I no 


super. 3renneman, Berne, Ind. 


ENTIRE CROP SOLD AT ROADSIDE 


A Market for 12,000 Pounds of Honey 
Annually at the Front Door 


The 
pounds of sourwood honey is sold each 


story of how more than 12,000 
year direct to the consumer in two, three, 
and five pound glass and metal contain 
ers from a roadside market and through 
the mail is vividly told by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Thompson, Mt. Park, Surry County, 
North 

The started 
ago by two brothers, Clarence and Kyle, 


Carolina. 


business was four years 


with 50 colonies. The following year it 
was increased to 150 by the purchase of 
nuclei. Each 
both in 
colonies 


eolonies and 
the 
volume of sales and 


until today there are 230 colonies with a 


three-pound 


vear business has increased 


number of 


honey production that sells far above the 


average income received for a_ tobaceo 
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crop. At first a sign with large letters was 
placed in front of the home on the shaded 
lawn to let know about their 
honey for sale. Their product moved into 
the hands of consumers with surprising 
rapidity and soon it was evident that a 
roadside stand must be built to facilitate 
prompt service. 

A neat, well-constructed house, 8’x10’, 
built at of the lawn far 
enough back from the highway to insure 
ample parking space for customers. Win- 
the end next to the 
road and part way on each side of the 
building gave light and needed display 
space for the products. Shelves were con 
structed within to hold supplies in readi 


motorists 


was one side 


dow space across 


ness for the buyer. Everything about the 
market place was painted white. Words 
in large lettering, “Eat Honey, We Sell 
Sweet,” placed 
each side of the building facing the ap 


Nature’s Own were on 
proaching motorist. 

The product is made ready for the cus 
tomers by neatly placing strips of comb 
honey with extracted honey in the con 
tainers. Attractive labels containing the 
producers’ name, guarantee, weight, and 
name of product are placed on each hold- 
er of honey. The small jars are usually 
sold to new but 


sumers prefer larger quantities. 


customers, regular con 






































This roadside honey stand helps its owners to sell 12,000 pounds of honey annually, thus solving 
the marketing problem for one beekeeper, 
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The sourwood honey, with its mild fla 
vor and light clear color, so completely 
fills the demand of the tourists that they 
in turn it to their friends in 
different the result that sx 
large sale is made by parcel post each 
“Satisfied 
deal to a 
Thompson.—L. F. 
North Carolina. 

Such 


recommend 

states with 
customers great 
like ours,” said Mr. 
Brumfield, Yadkinville, 


year, mean a 


business 


roadside honey stands, widely 
scattered on the main highways through 
out the country, not only furnish an out 
let for honey direct to consumers but they 
also bring honey to the attention of thou 
would not think of 
it. Thus they help the sale of all honey-- 
Editor. | 


sands who otherwise 


2 LE oo 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS 


the world 
right now. The United States is making 
ready for a big election bout. Germany 
is the scene 


There are great doings in 


is torn by factions. Canada 
of a big Imperial Conference. 

Men from all quarters of the globe are 
find 


wrong and what they can do to straighten 


here, trying to out what is really 
out a few trade tangles. We can assure 
them it will never be by sky-high tariffs. 

We note with joy many have brought 
their More 
them. Now if they will only be governed 


women-folk along. power to 


by these females’ views—well there may 


be a small ray of hope. If they listen to 
doubt they 


these pearls of wisdom, no 


will settle things in a hurry. 
Men have no tact, naturally, but wom 
born strategists, 


en are diplomats and 


with finer sensibilities, tact and finesse. 
In fact, we 
try 


often wonder why your coun 


does not elect a lady-president. If 


women can be queens successfully, why 
not presidents? 

Shucks! What 
matter to the average 
And wouldn’t the 

Of much more importance to me is the 
fact that “Queen Mary” 
Oh, yes, because the package bees were 


the whole 


citizen, 


does thing 
anyway? 
men rave! 


has swarmed. 


received on King George’s birthday, we 
called the larger colony’s queen by that 
most dignified name. “Mrs. Hoover,” my 
second queen, is expecting a queen-cell to 
bring forth a princess-usurper, almost any 
day. Was it not proper to give equal prom- 
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inence to the second queen by naming 
her for the first lady in the United 
States? 

[’m afraid Spinster Jane is queer in 
more ways than one. Yes, I’ll admit the 
would just as soon 
trade with my neighbor as with my sis 


charge right now. I 


ter, especially if I knew the latter was 
overcharging me and getting rich at my 
expense. That for politics! 

My new swarm is a dandy and I hope 
to send a picture of it for perhaps the 
next issue. The bees alighted on a cran 
berry-bush, and are now domiciled right 
beneath it. 

“Queen Mary” is a stickler for cleanli 
ness, and such a mass of debris they have 
the the 
hive! I do not know how the youngsters 


already carried to entrance of 
will get along without her wise guidance, 
and that of her faithful ladies-in-waiting. 
1 only know that the queen refused point 
blank to remain, though she could easily 
infant. No 
did she even think of doing, but 
proud head high, out she went; and 
a fine gesture abandoned her winter 


have disposed of the royal 
such 
with 
with 
stores to the young upstart who has sup 
planted her. 

Only a female could do such a generous 
Had these 
consequently most 


and 
thou 
stomachs, every bee would have gone out 


males, 
interested in 


thing. bees been 


loaded with honey, the hive would have 
the 
youngsters would have surely died. 


been robbed clean, and deserted 


The human rule is, hang to everything 


as long as you can. It is time to leav 
the 


through with them. Now I 


things to children when you are 
wonder some 
times, which is wiser, bees or humans! | 
do not say it would be wise to give all al 
but a child 
does not want to look forward to his par 
ents’ death as the time for the fulfilment 
of all Why 


youngsters a part, an 


ways and move out, surely 


his desires. not 


interest, anyhow, 


give youl 


thus making them content and in a meas 
ure independent ? 
for a 
purpose, anyway. Who else has time for 
the long, long thoughts? Anyway, it is 
tell folks how to do 
things than to do them ourselves. We look 
at it disinterestedly, you under 
stand, are quite unprejudiced and all that. 
Well, kings and presidents may come 
and go, but our bees will go on forever. 
No need to worry,—Spinster Jane, 


Spinsters were created special 


so much easier to 


more 
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@) From North, East, 


West and South 








SOUTHERN .CALIFORNIA. Wild 
buckwheat yielded well over most of the 
ranges through July with a smattering of 
white sage thrown in in many eases. Blue 
curls is yet to be looked for. This plant 
sometimes yields well and is often good at 
filling up for winter. Although it is not a 
particularly desirable honey so far as fla 
vor is concerned, honey is honey when 
winter comes. 

v ttt 4-4-4-4-4-<4-4-4€ 4-44-44 <4 44 44<4-44-9 
Y The Yield Has Varied Greatly. While the ’ 
¥ Average Crop is Good, it is Not Large. y 
by Sa aaa daa daa eres | 

There the 
vield per colony over southern California. 
Would say that the average is from 60 to 
120 pounds per colony. This is a fair crop 


is considerable difference in 


but not at all a big crop. If we could get 
as much every year that would be 
but I rather think that the average 
vear with another would fall below 


fine, 
one 
rathe) 
than above 50 pounds per colony. 

And as to wax, it is seldom quoted. If 
there is anything the beekeper is not get 
ting a square deal on, one of them is wax. 
Just why we have no protection from the 
wax imported from foreign countries we 
can not see. Everybody’s business is no 
hody’s business seems to be one answer. 

Disease is so well under control in most 
parts of the that it is 


discussed as it once was. With our inspec 


country seldom 
tors on the job the year round, there is 
not the danger of any great amount of 
contagion as was formerly the case. 

last 


the 
Beekeep 


Riverside County beekeepers met 


Friday and made arrangements for 
meeting of the California State 
held in 


this year. The week following honey week 


ers’ Association to be Riverside 
was decided on as the date, November 16, 
17, and 18. If 


that time better try and be with us as we 


you are in California at 
are counting on one big time. All the “big 
guns” are to be there. I would not be su 
prised to have at least ten men present 
who operate from 1000 to 6000 colonies 
each, 

I oceasionally hear of an apiary being 
sold. Beekeepers are not generally much 
concerned about selling, and it usually 
takes around $5.00 to buy a colony in a 


hive.—L. L. 


California. 


standard Andrews, Corona, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—tThe air 
is full of election, crime, and depression 
talk, yet the old world moves on. Market 
ing is another subject for discussion. It 
is hard to make sales and prices are low. 
Some fruit growers are offering fruit free 
for the picking, and meeting with little 
response. Many kinds of vegetables are 
class. We 
kind of crop produced by 
ist offered to 


nate, and none was so welcome or received 


in the same have seen every 
the agricultu 
assist some one less fortu 
with such a show of appreciation as hon 
ey. This should be encouraging to bee 
keepers. 

The market for honey, as for all other 
products, is slow but honey is moving and 
the prices are not lower than a month 
ago. This is encouraging. 

Wé have had more 
than and the 


these gatherings has been good. So fai 


summer meetings 


usual attendance at all of 
we have not heard of a poor meeting. This 
Eekert of the 
University and H. M. Krebs, state apiary 


is another good sign. Dr. 


inspector, try, and usually succeed, in be 
ing present. They have good live subjects 
to present, and the beekeepers in general 
their efforts. The 

shown at these 


greatly appreciate 


splendid co-operation 


meetings assures an increased membe! 
the 
parts of California. 

The 


coming convention has its plans well in 


ship in state association from all 


arrangements committee for ou! 
hand and the prospects now are that all 
former conventions, however good, will 
be eclipsed, 

The outlook for a honey crop in th 
lima bean district is better than was ex 
pected in the early season. Grasshoppers 
which for a time endangered honey pros 
pects in the alfalfa 
proven so bad as first expected. Beekeep 
ing in the great star thistle districts is 


districts have not 


in full swing. When the results are known 
they will not be different from those ot 
former years. The wide-awake, up-to-date 
beekeeper will have a 98 per cent crop to 
report. The beekeeper whose proud boast 
is that he 


never reads a bee journal or 


other bee literature, never attends bee 
keepers’ meetings, likes the old-fashioned 
ways, will have the other 2 per cent. 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 
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OREGON.—Reports coming from east- 
ern Oregon alfalfa districts and from 
western Oregon in the Willamette Valley 
would indicate that in these two sections 
this year’s crop is very good, both as to 
quantity and quality. No information, 
however, has come in of late regarding the 
condition of the fireweed crop of the west 
ern Oregon mountains. 

Again we wish to remind the beekeep 
ers of Oregon of the importance of saving 
a supply of honey for the State Fair and 
for the Pacific International Livestock 
Show. Information regarding premiums 
may be secured by writing to the Secre 
tary of the State Fair, Salem, Oregon. 
The dates for the State Fair this year are 
September 26 to October 1. 

{ A Disease-resistant Strain of Sweet Clo- Y 

‘ ver Has Been Developed Which holds y 
¥ Great Promise for Beekeepers. ¥ 


¥ 
b+>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>> > > > > > > >>> > 4 


The probabilities are that the next ten 
years will see a remarkable development 
in the Willamette Valley in honey pro- 
duction as the result of a new strain of 
white sweet clover which has been devel- 
oped by the Oregon Agricultural Experi 
ment Station. Heretofore it has been prac 
tically impossible to grow sweet clover in 
this great valley because of a plant dis 
ease known as stem rot. In 1921 Mr. H. A. 
Schoth, of the Experiment Station, dis 
covered a few plants of white sweet clo 
ver which were not destroyed by this 
plant disease. From this small beginning 
Mr. Schoth has developed a supply of 
seed which now produces plants practical 
ly immune to this disease. For the first 
time this fall a limited amount of this 
seed will be available to the farmers of 
the Willamette Valley. A limited amount 
of seed was sent out two years ago to nu 
merous farmers in the valley, and now a 
supply of the seed is available. 

Any one interested in securing a limit 
ed amount of this disease-resistant seed 
may write directly to the Oregon Experi 
ment Station at Corvallis, and informa- 
tion will be provided as to where the 
seed may be secured. It is hoped that a 
number of our beekeepers will take ad 
vantage of this opportunity and try this 
sweet clover out in a small way, and by 
growing it for seed for a few years will be 
able to get a supply of volunteer plants 
throughout the valley.—H. A. Scullen, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
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ARIZONA.—During the last week in 
July we had fine rains which, I believe. 
were general over most of the state. These 
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rains are going to be a fine thing for bee 
keepers over the desert and mountain 
areas. With another rain or so like this, 
some of the producers located in the high 
er elevations should get a crop this fail 
to make up for the crop failure last spring. 
Rabbit brush should bloom well in the 
valleys, and sage in the mountains. 

In years past bees usually dwindled 
through the summer months in the val 
leys, but now the river bottoms are cov 
ered with tamarisk which blooms through 
the summer and furnishes some surplus, 
Bees do not die out in the summer as 
they used to. 

Local demand for honey is holding up 
well considering conditions. Some _ in 
quiries have been received from people 
desiring to put up fruit with honey. All 
beekeepers should have this information 
for people who want it. Mother always 
put up her fruit with honey, and I be 
lieve many others would if they knew 
how. . 

There are a few inquiries for honey ‘n 
ear lots, and there are but few who pro- 
duced a earload of honey this spring. So, 
even with prospects for only a light de 
mand, it is hoped producers will hae 
little trouble in moving their crop this 
year. Producers can not pay their taxes 
and live if compelled to sell their product 
for any less than it is now. Containers 
have not gone down in price in compari 
son with the price of honey.—Leslie 
Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 


TEXAS.——-The Texas Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation held its annual meeting July 25 
and 26 at College Station, Texas. The 
attendance was somewhat larger than 
usual. However, the personnel contained 
but few of the older beekeepers, and, dif 
fering from all previous years, a majority 
of those present were women. The meet 
ing turned out to be one of the best ever 
held, 

H. E. Coffey, secretary treasurer of the 
Southern 


nounces that the annual meeting of that 


sSeekeepers’ conference, an 


organization will be held in the Rice Ho 
tel, Houston, Texas, December 5 and 6, 
and that everyone interested in beekeep 
ing is urged to attend. The conference was 
organized at Texarkana and this is the 
second meeting in this state. Every on 
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present at the Texas Association meeting, 
where it was announced, agreed to attend 
and to give Mr. Coffey their support. 

The Texas Association voted its sup 
port of the American Honey Producers’ 
League and urged its members to support 
the American Honey Institute. To aid in 
the work being done by the Institute, L. 
R. Nolen, A. W. Bulay, H. E. Coffey, and 
H. A. Vietor volunteered to send five 
pound cans of what they consider the rep- 
resentative honey of their section to the 
American Honey Institute. 

The honey flow for the state is over 
with the exception of the cotton district. 
The average among commercial beekeep- 
ers is about fifty pounds and the quality 
is reported good. Very high averages come 
from the south central part of the state, 
but these are offset by the small averages 
in the extreme southwest. East Texas re- 
ports more than a normal yield and the 
honey to be of very fine quality. 

In comparing the number of bees per 
county and the yield per county in re- 
ports given in the annual meeting with 
the census report of 1930, it is evident 
that the census finding is nearly correct. 
In some counties bees were reported where 
the census report gives none. On the other 
hand some counties reported a much small 
er honey production than that given by 
the census. The beekeepers expressed 
themselves as being well satisfied with 
the census report which they believe as 
nearly correct as can be obtained.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


ARKANSAS.—The last two weeks of 
July were very hot, in fact, above non 
mal. The rainfall was well distributed. 


Prospects are excellent for corn and hay. 
Cotton production will not be up to ave 
age, a result of reduced acreage and boll 
weevil. At times many bees are poisoned 
by cotton planters when dusting cotton 
with arsenic to kill insect pests. Where 
this is carried on extensively, honeybees 
are eliminated not only in apiaries but 
'n the woods also. 


The honey flow in some parts of the 


state has been good; in others not so 
good. White clover has not as yet re 
stored itself after the 1930 drouth. 


The sale of honey for real cash is dif 
ficult. Trading honey is the big thing now. 
We can feel the effect of the movement 
of people from congested centers back to 
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the land. Many of these will succeed, in 
fact, all who know how to do without 
money until they have produced an income 
from the land. 

When one can buy land as cheaply and 
on such reasonable terms as at present, 
it is no wonder that many are moving to 
the land where they can have an abun 
dance of good water, wood, health, cows, 
chickens, hogs, hominy, honey, and noth- 
ing to worry about but work.—J. V. Or 
Elba, 


mond, Arkansas. 


UTAH.—After the two years of drouth, 
the deep snow of last winter has brought 
Utah back to have had the 
best honey flow in ten years. 

On July 12 we took 105 pounds from 
the colony on the seales and it gathered 
114 pounds in the next nine days. This is 
nothing remarkable, but it shows a very 
steady honey flow. The quality is extra 
fine—water white, heavy body and fine 
flavor. 


normal; we 
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The Long, Continuous Flow Has — 
Favorable for the Production of Fine ¥ 
Quality Comb Honey. Y 

y 


Dare > >> oP > eo > > > > Pe ee 4 
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We put up 40,000 sections for 400 colo- 
run for honey and haven’t 
enough. With the steady flow and strong 
colonies, the combs are nearly perfect. 


nies comb 


The long continued honey flow caused 
the comb-honey colonies to start swarm 
20, and at this date (Au 
cent in one apiary of 100 
with all 

One 
colony 


ing some July 
gust 2), 20 per 
colonies have 


young queens, 


mind it so much 
four 
comb honey. Two-pound packages put on 
full 


eases of comb honey and are still going 


swarmed. doesn’t 


after a has made eases of 


combs on May 15 have made three 
strong. 

I have never seen more beautiful honey 
than that made from dry-land alfalfa at 
an altitude of 500 feet. The conditions 
are not as good all over the state, but 
some localities are certainly favored. 

Foulbrood has been worse than usual in 
some localities this season. Perhaps much 
of this is due to the fact that the appro 
priations by the counties have been cut 
so the inspectors could not carry out their 


plans. 
Local demand for honey is fair with 
prices holding the same as last year. 
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There is but little inquiry for carlot ship 
ments. 

Quite often the unexpected happens, 
and it certainly did this year. Many bee- 
men were not looking for a big crop and 
were not prepared on account of a poor 
crop last year; but the one who was pre- 
pared and had his bees at their peak at 
the right time, has surely secured a fine 
crop of honey of the finest quality.—M. 
A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
the state seem exceedingly cheerful at 
this time, for in almost every section 
there is prospect of a normal production, 
while in some areas a bumper crop is in 
evidence. Following the middle of July 
the honey flow showed signs of slackening 
in the southeastern portion of the state, 
due principally to the ravaging of grass- 
hoppers. The hoppers have a particular 


Jeekeepers .over 


fondness for clover blossoms and eat them 
before other green things in the vicinity. 

General rains around the first of Au- 
gust, however, seem to have acted ad- 
versely on the hoppers and gave new life 
to vegetation. The honey flow now, Au- 
gust 3, seems to be increasing. We are ex- 
pecting another solid month or more of 
good honey flow. A report comes from the 
northeastern part of the state that some 
colonies there have an average of 50 
pounds more surplus than usual at this 
time of the season. 


Se ee ee ee ee es 


The Public is Beginning to Recognize 

Beekeeping as an Important Industry and 
Honey as an Important Food. 

4 4 
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sjeekeeping, I believe, is gradually 
gaining prominence as an industry. I am 
not so old, but it seems to me that not 
long ago beekeepers were considered just 
sideliners and honey was an odd commod 
ity. The general aspect is changing. This 
is being helped by newspapers and other 
means of communication which are con 
sidering the industry and the product 
with a degree of importance it surely de 
serves, 

As an example of this, South Dakota’s 
largest newspaper has been running fea 
ture stories of several of the larger pro 
ducers since early in the year. The stories 
have been well written, explaining the in 
teresting part of beekeeping and the 
qualities of honey, as well as characteriz 
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ing beekeepers. These stories were taken 
from a goodly portion of the eastern part 
of the state and were, of course, read by 
thousands of people. 

And right there has been set up a stan 
dard for beekeepers to play up to. We 
must give those people who have heard 
the fine things about honey, a product 
that is as good as they have been taught 
to expect.’ Too often, particularly late in 
the winter, folks purchase honey to find 
that, due to too much heat or to repeated 
liquefying, the honey has lost its flavor, 
has been darkened, and is really not the 
quality for which they paid. 

New comb honey is going to grocers at 
the same price as last year, to 25 cents a 
case less. It appears now that there will! 
be no drastic cut in prices.—J. F. Nor 
gren, Junius, South Dakota. 


SASKATCHEWAN.—Conditions have 
continued favorable for beekeeping in 
most districts of the province since our 
last notes of June. Generally speaking, 
clover is in fine shape throughout the 
province. Frequent rains and warm weath- 
er brought it along quickly and it com- 
menced yielding about the first of July, 
some ten days earlier than usual. The last 
two weeks of July were quite warm with 
the temperature ranging over ninety de 
grees and exceeding 100 degrees several 
times. These so-called cold prairies of ours 
can warm up on occasion. 

Last year, considerable nectar was s¢ 
eured from Frenchweed and mustard, but 
little has from these 


sources this year, and our honey will b 


been gathered 
practically pure sweet clover. 
Although there has been ample rain 
the north and east of the province whe! 
most of the bees are kept, the central] and 
suffering from 
drouth during the last six weeks. On the 


central south has been 
other hand, areas which have not had 
sufficient rain for years have more than 
One area, about a hu 
north of 


enough this year. 
dred 


eleven inches of rain in one week, 


miles Regina, received 
more than had fallen there during the pr¢ 
vious two and one-half years. 

As colonies were in good strength fo 
the commencement of the sweet clover 
flow they have been taking full adva! 
tage of every fine day for over three 
weeks now. Most of the first growth clo- 
ver has been cut and the second growth 
is now yielding. Given average weather 
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conditions for the remainder of August, 
one of the best crops we have yet had will 
be secured. 
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Y Many Queens Disappear in Colonies Suf- Y 
¥ fering from Paralysis. ¥ 
by> ee oe 

Not since 1927 have we noticed any 
bee paralysis affecting bees in Saskatche- 
wan but during the past spring a number 
of cases were noted, and this occasioned 
considerable loss. Queens disappeared from 
infected colonies and the colonies dwin 
dled badly in spite of all efforts to save 
them by doubling them up. In some eases 
as many as three or four queens disap 
peared from one colony after having been 
accepted and commencing to lay. The trou 
ble has entirely disappeared now, since 
the nectar flow is on, but for a time it 
eaused concern to many beekeepers who 
could not account for the disappearance of 
their queens and the gradual weakening 
of their colonies. 

During June and early July we fre 
quently have a few small brown moths 
appearing (beet webworm moth). They 
are about a quarter of an inch in length 
and infest all nectar yielding flowers, 
from which they suck the nectar. This 
year, these moths made their appearance 
by the millions and were so thick in some 
districts that bees were unable to secure 
any nectar until the moths disappeared. 
Fortunately the moths did not last long. 


The honey which is being exhibited at 
our Regina Fair, now in progress, is of 


hi 


igher quality than usual and indicates 


that our crop this year will be composed 


f high grade honey..-R. M. Pugh, Re 
gina, Saskatchewan. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA. -We have had 
ne of the best honey flows from sweet 
lover that we have had for vears. As the 
flow was closing a severe drouth set in 
which did considerable damage to certain 
rops. However, abundant rainfall now 
prevails. Prospects for a honey flow from 
smartweed seem good. The blue vine flow 


ist starting, but the crop is uncertain 


is Vt 
as it does not vield during damp weather. 


Personally we have been taking the 
ulvice we have been giving to others; 
vhile the price of honey is down we pro 


duce less, but have filled all our hives and 
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requeened every colony in our outyard of 
400 colonies. 


¥Y No Diminution in Yield is Noticeable When Y 
Y Keeping 400 Colonies in One Location. vy 
ere | 

Most beekeepers would say 400 colonies 
are too many in one spot, but I believed 
what Mr. Alexander advocated years ago, 
and believe overstocking most localities 
within reason is a myth. I can see no dif- 
ference whatever in the yield whether I 
keep 50 colonies or 400 in one spot. 

I have frequently noticed a peculiar 
feature about the blue vine honey flow: 
during that honey flow, even when it is 
light, there is no robbing. Last season 
during the honey flow, I tore a frame of 
honey to pieces, threw it on the ground, 
and forgot it. It was there a week later 
and no bees had bothered it. Maybe they 
like the blue vine nectar so well that they 
prefer it to honey. 

Honey has moved the slowest I have 
ever known in this locality, but there is 
a favorable sign that in the future bak 
ers will consume large quantities of it. 
The head baker of a large concern pur 
chased some honey from me and said: 

“We are experimenting on a superior 
honey bread. I told the head of our ecorpor 
ation that bakers all over the country are 
using honey more each year and that hon- 
ey bread is the coming thing. I advised 
them to’ get in it at once and lead rather 
than follow.” 

This, coming from a prominent baker, 
is good news. It will open up a large field 
for the darker honey.—Jay Smith, Vin 


cennes, Indiana. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. —-The season has 
been very unfavorable for honey produe 
tion. So far the crop has been a good deal 
below normal. During the month of June 
rainfall was very heavy; when July came 
it turned very dry. The two extremes 
have made it pretty hard for the bees. 
Last winter the entire state suffered from 
forest fires and, of course, this eut the 
honey flow considerably. In the tupelo 
section a late frost hurt these trees so 
they vielded very little. 

Taking the year as a whole, we have 
had a very poor one and the bees are go 
ing into winter short of stores unless 
cowpeas and aster yield heavily. I hate 


to see bees go into winter quarters with 
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stores gathered from late summer and fall 
flowers. 

There will have to be more feeding than 
usual to save the bees and it is mighty 
hard to get beekeepers to feed. Robbing 
has been bad the whole month of July, but 
the dry weather has been now broken as 
we are having good rains in practically 
all S. Prevost, Clemson Col 
lege, 8S. 


sections.—E. 
C. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Taking the 
state as a whole, this has been perhaps 
the lightest honey yield of any year since 
1921. The crop is especially small in the 
eastern portion except in localities along 
the river swamps. One beekeeper located 
on a river bank reports a yield of 150 
pounds average. The yield in the Pied- 
mont region has been low in some places, 
but some beekeepers in this region have 
received 100-pound averages. The sour- 
wood yield in the mountain area was a 
little below normal, although some coun 
ties reported a bumper crop. The Pied 
mont and mountain sections are expecting 
a good fall honey flow from goldenrod and 
asters, although the continued hot, dry 
summer season will probably prove detri 
mental to the fall honey plants. 
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¥ Y 
Good Prices for Honey Are Still Obtain- ¥ 
able by Selling Through Well-Located y 

Roadside Stands. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
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Aithough honey sales and prices are a 
little off at the present time, they have 
remained much higher than the average 
farm commodity prices in relation to pro- 
duction costs. Many apiarists have sue- 
ceeded in getting superior prices by the 
use of roadside honey-selling stands. Some 
beekeepers report having sold sourwood 
honey this season for 30 cents per pound, 
One beekeeper sold over 12,000 pounds of 
sourwood honey in addition to large quan 
tities of other varieties through his road 
side stand during 1931. The same stand is 
still in operation producing lucrative re 
turns. 


North Carolina beekeepers who sell 
through local markets and encourage 
home consumption have a better market 
at higher prices than those who sell 


through the usual channels of trade. 
During the week of October 10-15 in 
elusive, some North Carolina beekeepers 
are going to take advantage of the adver- 
tising value to be secured through an ex 


N 
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hibit at the North Carolina State Fair 
at Raleigh. The exhibit 
has always been one of the outstanding 
features of the fair, and the present indi 
cations are that it will be as good or bet 
C. L. 


bee-and-honey 


ter than preceding years. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Sams, 


LOUISIANA. 
brought 


The 
what 


has 
we expected, and 
really what was needed to help the farm 
ers and beekeepers to spread the good 


depression 
on just 


word for honey. 3efore the depression 
came on, they thought only of selling in 
large quantities to wholesalers, who, of 
course, expected to make as good a profit 
as possible out of the deal. The result was 
that the price to the producer has been 
hammered down to almost nothing. In 
fact, some of the buyers’ prices were real- 
ly amusing. We are ashamed to quote the 
price offered. Often some of the beekeep 
ers sold at these ridiculous prices. How 
ever, started a at 
and may hundreds of road 
signs with the word honey in large letters 
to attract the possible buyer. The result 
has been that thousands of gallons have 
been sold at a price which is profitable 


others business home, 


now you see 


to the producer. 
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Honey is Now Taking the Place of Syrup ¥ 
on Many Tables Because It Is Selling at ¥ 
the Same Price. ¥ 

¥ 
ee ee ee 
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Smaller producers have advanced great 
ly in the art of packing their honey, and 
are selling it locally in competition with 
Louisiana and 
have always been our greatest competi 
tors. The price of honey now is as low as 


molasses syrups which 


syrup. The housewife is finding it out and 
serving it the table 
it should have been many years ago. If 
this good work goes on we will find in 4 
few years that all of the honey that we 
produce in Louisiana will be sold at home. 

There has been very little loss of bees 
so far this year from dusting cotton. The 
price of this staple is so very low that the 


regularly on where 


farmer is doing without poison for boll 
weevil this year, as it does not pay to 
add extra cost to the production of cotton. 
There is a considerable flow of honey from 
cotton at the present time in, the alluvial 


districts of Louisiana. 


White sweet clover in northwest Louisi 
ana has been in bloom for some time and 
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a fine crop is being secured where this 
plant is in abundance. Partridge pea is 
blooming all over the state and producing 
much nectar. In the southern portion of 
the state, climbing boneset is very abun- 
dant and is just coming into bloom. This 
is a fine honey producer when it is not 
too dry, and the southeastern portion of 
the state has had many fine rains during 
the past month. We look for a big crop 
of honey from this source this fall. This 
honey is fairly light in color and has an 
agreeable flavor. 

So far the crop is light—about half a 
crop, we would say.—E. C. Davis, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


IOWA.—The season has brought out 
many lessons. It shows the necessity for 
careful programs in the operation of bees. 
The past two years have been very unsat 
isfactory so far as honey flows are con- 
cerned and there was a general tendency 
on the part of producers everywhere to 
neglect requeening. Time and again dur 
ing the early part of the season, produc- 
ers have mentioned that their colonies 
were not doing as well as expected and 
there was an exceptionally large amount 
of supersedure. The most of them realized 
at that stage of the game what the trou 
ble was. Of course, it has been difficult in 
these hard times to finance requeening but 
its importance was shown clearly in the 
returns this year. The value of good stock 
is not thoroughly appreciated by the ma 
jority of producers. 
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Most of the Honey Crop Was from Sweet Y 


Clover Even in the White Clover District. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
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Honey crop conditions have been satis 
factory for most of the state this yea 
and the crop that has been harvested has 
given the appearance of being a bumper. 
In reality it has not been an exceptional 
crop. In the northeastern section of the 
state which is principally white clover, 
the crop has been definitely short, and 
the most of the honey has come from the 
white sweet clover supplemented by bass 
wood. In the sweet-clover belt, which is 
roughly the western half of the state, the 
honey flow has been good. It was cut short 
by the drouth during the middle of the 
month of July. It is safe to say that the 
honey crop is not over 80 per cent of a 
normal crop. 
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Under the conditions in Iowa, basswood 
trees bloom about three years out of five. 
This year nearly all of the trees bloomed 
profusely. The bloom was a little later in 
starting than, normal, but it hung on for 
a longer period than usual. Most everyone 
was in a position to get nectar from bass- 
wood, and got quantities of it. Many are 
wondering what they are going to do with 
this basswood honey which is quite dif- 
ferent in taste from either white clover 
or white sweet clover. Their customers 
are not used to the basswood flavor and 
may question it. The honey is of superior 
quality throughout the state—F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


MICHIGAN.—While the crop is of ex 
cellent quality and in many sections very 
light in color, the yield is a little spotted. 
In most places an average crop is on, but 
in sweet-clover areas there is a bumper 
crop. Basswood did well and June clover 
was worked more than usual. Bees work 
ed the first cutting of alfalfa more than 
has been reported any previous year. 

Practically all beekeepers are sold out 
on last year’s white honey and many are 
hesitating to accept the somewhat lower 
prices offered for this year’s crop. The 
fine quality will help move 1932 honey 
in Michigan. 

Fall flowers are looking well and in 
southern Michigan have begun to yield 
already. 

The attendance at the meeting at David 
Running’s place was over 200, the ma 
jority being commercial beekeepers. Much 
interest was shown in the American Hon 
ey Institute’s program and many agreed 
to continue to support that work. David 
Running was made an honorary life mem 
ber of the Michigan Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation and was duly initiated as the first 
member of the Step-Ladder Club. Re 
quirements for membership in this elub 
are that the beekeeper must have attained 
prominence in his state and have produce 
ed an average crop of 250 pounds or more 
on his entire outfit which must not be 
less than 100 colonies. 

Everyone was in good humor at the 
meeting, many remarking on the general 
feeling of good fellowship which prevail- 
ed. Apparently Michigan beekeepers are 
choosing to refuse to be “repressed” by 


the “repression.”’—R. H. Kelty, East Lan 


sing, Michigan. 
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ONTARIO.—tThis is August 10, so all 
our guessing as to the crop of white hon 
ey for 1932 is now a thing of the past. 
As predicted in my notes last month, the 
crop locally is light; and, as might be 
expected under the circumstances, the 
quality of much of it is not up to the 
usual standard. The weather has been wet 
for the past four weeks, and even at this 
date we have not placed escapes in some 
of our apiaries. Much buckwheat is in 
bloom but it has yielded little as yet. If 
we get a change to dry, hot weather, quite 
likely honey will come in freely with so 
much moisture in the ground. 

The crop in Ontario is very spotted 
with heavy yields in some counties and 
almost a total failure in others. In a gen 
eral way, with some exceptions as is al- 
ways the case, the crop is fair to very 
good west of a line drawn from Orillia to 
Toronto. This also applies to most of the 
Niagara Peninsula. Bruce and Huron 
counties do not report a normal crop but 
some sections of these counties have fair 
yields. With some exceptions again, all 
territory east of Toronto reports yields 
below normal with many of the eastern 
counties having almost a complete failure. 
Vt ttt 4444 444444444444 44H Ht 
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According to our observations the good 
crops east of Toronto are almost without 
exception in localities where there is a 
fair acreage of sweet clover this year. 
About one-third of our bees were near 
sweet clover and we moved more to that 
pasture in July when we saw that alsike 
was going to be an absolute failure with 
us. So our own report might be summed 
up something like this: Where we had no 
sweet clover, almost no honey crop; where 
we had some sweet clover, a partial crop; 
and where there was a good acreage of 
sweet clover, a normal crop. Unfortunate 
ly the sweet clover was very late. Near 
one apiary even at this late date, many 
acres are as white with bloom as ever. 
Buckwheat came along at the usual time, 
and, of course, the bees worked on it to 
some extent, though much of the sweet 
clover is still on the hives and will go 
with the buckwheat. 

We find, after a strenuous season with 
much more work than usual, that we have 
an average of about 75 pounds per colony, 
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but as already mentioned, much of the 
honey is not up to usual quality as it is 
golden in color. 

The swarming trouble mentioned last 
mouth ended abruptly. The exception to 
this was in colonies built up from pack 
ages that had not superseded their queens 
earlier in the season. Almost every day 
we found one of the packages swarming 
out with possibly a super half filled with 
honey. On examination queen cells and 
emerging queens were usually found, the 
old queen having disappeared. 

This matter of failing queens in pack 
ages is certainly a serious question, as a 
good or poor queen means either profit or 
loss on the transaction. In our experienc 
it too often means a loss. In speaking t 
one of Ontario’s largest producers a week 
ago, he voiced the same sentiment and 
stated that he was finding that the bulk 
of the queens purchased from a distance 
were turning out poorly. Possibly some 
radical changes will have to be made yet 
in shipping queens for those reared in 
the apiary certainly turn out better in 
nearly all cases than do those sent by mail 
or by express with packages. 

As to prices for the 1932 honey crop, no 
one seems to know just what to ask. Pres 
ent circumstances might justify that at 
titude, as much depends upon the outcome 
of the Imperial Conference now in session 
at Ottawa, so far as export trade is con 
cerned, If the dominions are given a pref 
erence in the British markets on honey as 
well as other foodstuffs, unquestionably 
export demand should be stimulated. 

Not being an authority on economic 
que stions I make no forecast, but present 
conditions do not warrant any thought of 
much inerease in price so far as the local 
market is concerned. At the small road 
side stand operated by one of our boys, we 
find sales slower than last year at about 
the same prices. Money is searce and 
particularly so among the farmers who are 
hard hit by the prevailing low prices of 
all things they produce, so naturally they 
are not buying as much honey as formerly. 
rhis applies to many other things as well 

Vegetables and fruit of all kinds are 
abundant locally and I believe this 1s 
quite general over most of the country, 


so even if people do not buy as much 


honey as usual, they figure that they can 
get along without such a variety of diet 
as in more prosperous times.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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It was July 4th 
and the hottest day 
of the year, the 
thermometer regis- 
tering 106 in the 
shade. A young 
graduate from a Ca- 
nadian college came 
to spend a few days 
with us to learn our system of beekeep- 
ing. The weather in Canada had been 
cold and raw, so our young friend enter- 
tained pleasurable anticipations of warm 
balmy weather in our more southerly 
clime. However, he was not expecting to 
be roasted alive. This lad was very fat; 
and did he sweat? No, he fried and the 
sun seemed to render his fat into oil. He 
remarked in his English accent, “I am 
wondering if it is a ’abit you people ’ave 
in making it ’ot for us English on the 
Fourth of July.” 

I tried to explain to him that suffering 
from the heat was merely a condition of 
the mind and he should think how cool 
he was compared with the weather still 
hotter. I quoted James Whitcomb Riley: 


Hot weather? Yes, but really not 
Compared with weather twice as hot 


He insisted that the weather was al- 
ready twice as hot as it should be to be 
comfortable. 

One day we drove to town in an open 
truck. I stopped at a house on an errand 
and asked our friend if he would come 
in with me. He replied, “I rawther prefer 
to stay here. It is like this. It has taken 
me five minutes to get this spot where 
[ am sitting cooled off and the cooling 
process is dueced unpleasant. If it is all 
the same to you, I will stay here and keep 
this spot cool rawther than go through 
the cooling process again.” The hot weath- 
er took his mind from beekeeping, so all 
he could do was sleep and sweat. 

As his clothing was made for a cooler 
climate, he decided to get a pair of new 
pants. It seemed that the store where he 
went was stocked with pants for our warm 
climate where people are thin, so he was 
unable to get a pair that fitted him. Per- 
haps this statement is misleading for in 
reality the pants fitted him all too well. 
Paint never fitted more snugly on a house. 
We cautioned him not to make any sudden 
bend lest it incur damage to his pants. 

One day we discovered a small super- 
sedure swarm, hanging from a limb about 
10 feet from the ground. We told our 
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Our Canadian Visitor 
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friend that he 
should do some prae- 
tical beekeeping so 
he could tell the 
people up North how 
he had _ handled 
bees, and we sug- 
gested that he hive 
that swarm. This 
he proceeded to do. Two girls who were 
helping us, watched the procedure with 
a good deal of merriment. I said to them, 
“You seem to be taking a lot of interest 
in the hiving of this swarm.” One of them 
replied, “Indeed, we are interested in it 
for we bet a box of chocolates on the out- 
come.” I replied, “Well, who ever bet that 
he would not hive that swarm is going to 
lose. Don’t you know that whenever an 
Englishman goes after anything, he al- 
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ways gets it?” “Oh, it is not on that we 
bet.” “What was it, then?” I asked. “Oh, 
we bet on something else.” 

Our friend threw one leg over a limb 
and with a mighty effort swung up into 
the tree, but just at that moment there 
was a sound of ripping cloth. His pants 
were split clean in two. Properly speak- 
ing, he no longer wore a pair of pants but 
rather two pants, each pant functioning 
entirely independent from the other and 
in no wise affiliated. 

At this juncture the girls were heard 
to say, “Tee, hee!” and as they turned 
and fled one slapped the other on the back 
and said, “I won the bet. Get me that box 
of chocolates.” However, our friend stuck 

(Continued on page 581.) 
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Food Department - a 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Homemakers and Honey Jars 
Beekeepers are not the only ones inter- 
ested in honey jars and containers; home- 
makers are too. For many years beekeep- 
ers seem to have preferred the tall, slen- 
der glass jar for pack- 





1 ing honey. Their 
» preference has not 
been based on the 
homemaker’s needs 
but rather on the 
point that honey 
looks better in the 
taller jar. Honey in 


the squatty jar does 
look darker. Most 
beekeepers have ex 
hibited honey in the 
slender jar, and such an exhibit is bound 
to bring complimentary remarks from the 
public. 

County fair honey exhibits, state fair 
honey exhibits, and honey exhibits at ex- 
positions boast the tall slender jar. No one 
ean deny its beauty for display purposes. 
Honey fairly glistens in the slender grace 
ful jar. That’s what an exhibit of that 
type is planned for—to attract the eye 
of the passer-by. 

Now, honey in a fair or exposition ex 
hibit is one thing and honey on the pan 
try or cupboard shelf is another. And it’s 
on the pantry or cupboard shelf that bee 
keepers must get their honey if they ex- 
pect to stay in the business. Isn’t that 
true? If it is, then beekeepers must find 
just which jars lend themselves for cup 
board-placing and homemaker’s use. 

The Tall Jar on the Pantry Shelf 

With baking powder, 
soda, canned vegetables and fruit in jars, 


cereals, spices, 
eans and boxes on her shelves, the home 
maker finds the tall slender honey ja 
awkward to fit in with the others. When 
she goes to serve honey from this type 
she can not send the tall slende: 
honey to the table for the serving 
spoon sinks to the bottom, the jar tips 
over readily as the child tries to hold it 
She has to transfer the 


of jar, 
jar of 


or reaches for it. 
honey to another dish or container before 
it can be served. That wouldn’t be so bad 
if that type of jar would stack or stand 
on the pantry shelves. 

[ have 14 glass jars of honey in my cup- 





board, no two of them the same size, most 
of them with ridges or panels of different 
widths, ranging from two ounces to 22 
ounces in capacity, some with curves at 
the top. None of them fit closely together 
for storing as do the mayonnaise or jam 
jars. When the honey is almost gone, it 
is impossible to get even a tablespoon to 
reach the bottom to get out the remain 
ing honey. When homemakers have asked 
me at demonstrations how to get honey 
out of the tall jar when the jar is almost 
empty, I usually reply: 

“Let the end of the honey jar be the 
beginning of French dressing or lemon 
ade,” proceeding then to explain how to 
the dressing in the al 
most empty honey jar by adding vinegar, 
lemon juice and spice and shaking vigo1 
ously; or in the case of the lemonade, add 


make French 


ing hot water to dissolve the honey and 
then using it with lemon juice, sometimes 
more honey and cracked ice. 
Unfortunately, we can not reach al 
homemakers to tell them that. Thus, they 
go on complaining about the stickiness of 
honey and the impractical glass jars it is 
now being marketed in. I do not know of 
another type of container that has empha- 
sized the stickiness of honey as such a 
liability as the tall, slender glass jar. 
Tall Jar Not Adapted for Re-use 
Have you ever considered the re-using 
of the honey jar by the homemaker? If 
you could go into the vegetable cellars o 
hoarded-off the 
for storing home canned goods, you would 


rooms in basement used 
find many, many jars bearing lithograph 
ed caps of mayonnaise, sandwich spread, 
and relishes, Originally the homemaker 
purchased these jars from her grocer and 
after using the contents, washed the ja! 
and cap and stored it in the basement fo! 
re-use. I have seen more Kraft’s mayo! 
naise jars, empty and cleaned, than any 
other type. Women like the lithographed 
cap. The label on the jar comes off read 
washing, but the message on the 
cap 
have seen no less than 150 


ily in 


lithographed always remains. Just 


this summer | 
such jars in cellars and at picnics. These 
homemakers use them to carry salads, top 
pings and what-not to picnics, chureh 
socials, and luncheons. Why? 


This type of jal does not tip readily, 
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two or three can be stacked on the pantry 
shelf without losing their balance and 
toppling over, the contents of such a jar 
ean be removed with an ordinary teaspoon 
(it is not too tall and is wide enough), 
and even though squatty it is not too 
ugly to go to the table as a service dish. 
In other words it is practical, and the 
average homemaker is interested in prac- 
tical containers whether they contain 
mayonnaise, relish, jams, conserves or 
honey. 

Another important point in any contain- 
er is whether it is honest in its appear- 
ance. Beekeepers, have said to me: “I use 
this jar becauge it looks as if it holds 
much more honey than it really does.” In 
other words many of the types of honey 
jars now used are deceiving to the pur- 
chaser. Homemakers are not interested in 
being deceived these days. And they are 
on to these tricks. Our federal laws re- 
quire that the weight of the contents be 
on the label so what good does it do to 
have a jar look as if it contains more 
than it really does. All the homemaker 
needs to do is to consult the label. 

If we are to develop a stable and ample 
honey market, we must carefully consider 
this matter of honey containers. Our con- 
sideration of the subject can point to but 
one problem, the solution of which will 
be a simplification of honey containers. 
Homemakers would welcome a simplifica- 
tion of honey containers; glass manufac 
turer would, too. Would beekeepers? 


Fewer Styles and Sizes of Containers 
Would Save Expense 

So that you may be prepared to help in 
working out this problem, will you read 
“Simplification of Containers,” by Harold 
J, Clay, in the August, 1931, issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture? In this article 
Mr. Clay points out that 75 per cent of 
honey containers might be eliminated to 
the benefit of the beekeeper. He states 
page 490): 

“The glass and can manufacturer would 
gain through longer runs on certain units, 
reduction in costs for new models, more 
efficient service for models retained, re- 
(uetion in stoeks through concentration 
in units handled, and less capital tied up 
in slow-moving stocks. This should tend 
towards lessened prices for the sizes and 
models retained. Dealers would benefit by 
elimination of slow-moving sizes and, 
through concentrated sales effort, enjoy 
increased turn-over, less depreciation of 
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stock, better utilization of shelf space, 
and fewer errors. Reduction in the num 
ber of small sizes should also increase the 
total volume of sales.” 

After reading this article, try to get a 
copy of “The Glass Packer,” July, 1932, 
issue. On page 418 and 419 you will find 
an article, “Simplify the Honey Jar,” by 
Natt Noyes Dodge. Read this article, 
please. You will now have a good under- 
standing of the necessity for simplifica- 
tion of honey containers. Perhaps if 
enough beekeepers really get interested in 
this problem, we can get somewhere and 
adopt the types and sizes that will be 
most satisfactory for the producer as well 
as the purchaser. 

Government Ready to Help Simplify 

Honey Containers 

Perhaps you did not know that there is 
a Bureau of Standards in the Department 
of Commerce. I have had considerable 
correspondence with Dr. W. E, Braith- 
waite, Division of Simplified Practice, Bu- 
reau of Standards. He is willing to help 
us but our industry must first request such 
help. I quote from one of his letters: 

“This Division has had the pleasure of 
co-operating with the industries concern- 
ed, in promulgating container simplifica- 
tion programs for such commodities as 
canned fruits and vegetables, preserves, 
jams and jellies, mayonnaise, cottage 
cheese and sour cream, milk, coffee, ete. 
The economies inherent in such a program 
are obvious. The cost of making molds or 
dies for a new line of containers is much 
more than most people realize. Of course, 
there are some distinctive shapes and pat- 
ented features which have a certain util- 
ity and appeal. We are not suggesting that 
these be eliminated. What we have in 
mind is the simplification of sizes on the 
basis of capacity. Should it develop later 
on that the industry wanted a simplified 
line of shapes to be known as honey con 
tainers it could be accomplished through 
the same procedure.” 

Dr. Braithwaite suggests the appoint- 
ment of a “joint simplified practice com 
mittee to study the container situation 
and draft a recommendation for the con 
sideration of the honey producers and cer 
tain manufacturers, at a general confer 
ence under our co-operative procedure and 
auspices. I hope such a committee will be 
appointed, as it is the logical way to de- 
velop a recommendation. We shall be 


(Continued on page 585.) 
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In some regions a great array of honey 
plants comes into bloom early in Septem- 
ber, furnishing the bees a rich harvest of 
golden nectar. Where these fall honey 
plants thrive in great profusion, the 
greater portion of the season’s honey crop 
may be stored during September. In the 
New England States and the Middle At- 
lantie States, goldenrod often yields well 
during this month. In swampy places and 
in river valleys, Spanish needles and other 
fall flowers bloom early in the month and 
sometimes yield nectar abundantly. In the 
Mississippi Valley heartsease (often call- 
ed smartweed) may continue to yield well 
into September. In the buckwheat region, 
the yield from this plant often continues 
well into the month. Later in the month 
and extending into October, the asters 
often supply large quantities of nectar if 
weather conditions are favorable. 

In localities not favored with an abun- 
dance of fall honey plants, but little nec- 
tar is available during the remainder of 
the season, the bees often not being able 
to gather enough for a living, thus being 
compelled to draw upon their stores. 


Bees Begin Shaping Affairs for Winter 

Whether in a locality having a good fall 
honey flow or in one having a dearth of 
nectar, the observant beginner will note 
that the bees are already beginning to 
shape their affairs for winter. Gradually 
but surely the affairs of the hive are put 
in order for the trying period ahead, even 
though cold weather may be two months 
in the future. If the bees are able to 
gather more nectar than their daily needs, 
they now store more in the brood-cham- 
ber, often crowding the space for brood- 
rearing later in the month until there is 
but little room for brood. If no nectar is 
available, the bees often move unsealed 
honey from the more remote parts of the 
hive and supers and store it in tlie brood- 
chamber. Gradually the amount of brood 
is reduced and finally, late in September 
or early in October in the far North, the 
queen quits laying and brood rearing is 
until late winter or 
spring. In the South it is continued sev 
eral weeks longer. 

If the hive is well provisioned with hon- 
ey, there is usually a somewhat spherical- 
shaped portion of the brood-chamber 


suspended early 


which will contain vacant cells when the 
last of the brood emerges. This is where 
the winter cluster forms if the tempera. 
ture within the hive goes so low that the 
bees are compelled to form a compact 
cluster. Beekeepers call this the winter 
nest. This arrangement should not be 
broken up by exchanging combs unless 
necessary. If combs are taken out of the 
hive, they should be put back in the same 
position, leaving the winter-nest arrange- 
ment as before. 
September Determines Fate of Colonies 
During Winter 

The condition of the colonies during this 
month determines to a large extent their 
fate during the winter. In the North, a 
large portion of the bees that survive the 
winter must be reared this month. It is 
not that the colonies rear a 
large amount of brood this month, but to 
winter safely they should have at least 
four or five frames well filled with brood 
at this time. Colonies that have good 
queens (preferably reared this season), 
an abundant supply of honey, and room 
in the brood-chamber for at least a mod- 
erate amount of brood should be iz good 
condition for winter. Colonies that are 
weak in numbers, short of honey, or have 
poor queens, will be in poor condition for 
winter unless the defects are remedied. 
Anything that interferes with the rear 
ing of at least a moderate amount of brood 
this month, such as too little honey, too 
much crowding of the brood-chamber with 
late honey, poor queens or queenlessness, 
or too few bees will reduce the chances 
of survival through the winter and will 
reduce the number of workers that will be 
left next spring that still have sufficient 
vigor to replace themselves by spring 
brood-rearing. 

Correcting Defects in Colonies 
Since the care of the colonies this month 


necessary 


is directed largely toward preparation for 
winter, the important things to 
check up at this time are: the present size 


of the colony, the queen, the supply of 


most 


honey, and the amount of room the queet 
has for her eggs. 
Uniting Weak Colonies 
3eginners are usually inclined to im 
crease their colonies too rapidly. Rapid in 
erease during the height of the season is 
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usually followed by 


rapid decrease in 
winter. Often because of excessive swarm- 
ing, or by a too-ambitious program of di- 
viding colonies during the height of their 
summer’s prosperity beginners may have 
on hand in the fall many weak colonies, 
too weak for safe wintering. Furthermore, 
excessive increase usually means that the 
little colonies are short of stores during 
the critical fall brood-rearing period (Au- 
gust and September in the North, and 
September and October in the South). In 
such cases, two or three (more if neces- 
sary) of these little colonies should be 
united to make one good colony for win- 
ter. September is a good time to do this 
uniting. 

To unite two or more colonies, remove 
the cover of one hive, spread a sheet of 
newspaper having a few small holes 
punched through it over the frames, then 
lift the other hive from the bottom-board 
and set it directly on the newspaper. If a 
third colony is to be united with this, take 
off the cover of the second hive and set 
on the third hive as before. The bees will 
gnaw away the newspaper and thus unite 
without fighting. If the queens are equal- 
ly good, the job of killing the extra queen 
can be left for the bees, but if one of the 
queens is old or otherwise inferior, she 
should be hunted out and killed before 
uniting. ; 

Replacing Inferior Quee 

While strong colonies usually supersede 
queens that are too old or otherwise in- 
ferior without interference on the part 
of the beekeeper, inferior queens are 
sometimes tolerated by weaker colonies 
through late summer and fall. There is 
still time to replace inferior queens, al- 
though it would have been much better if 
this had been done in July or August. In 
the South, there is still plenty of time for 
this. When colonies are requeened this 
month the period of no-egg laying should 
be reduced as much as possible. The old 
queen should not be killed until the young 
queen is ready to be introduced. 

Colonies that are queenless or that have 
queens which lay only drone eggs this 
late in the season are usually worthless 
so far as wintering is concerned. As a 
rule, the best thing to do with such a 
colony is to unite it with one having a 
good queen. Sometimes queenless colonies 
are well supplied with honey and can be 
used to help out other colonies that may 
be short of honey. 


aveaeaad 
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Leave Plenty of Honey for the Bees 

Beginners often make the serious mis- 
take of taking away too much honey and 
leaving too little for the bees. In locali- 
ties where there is no fall honey flow, it 
is well to leave an extracting super that 
is well filled with honey at the close of 
the early honey flow so that the colony 
will have an abundance of stores through 
a possible dearth of nectar in the fall and 
for winter and spring. Those who have 
not provided an upper story of honey for 
each colony should make sure that there 
is plenty of honey in the brood-chamber to 
keep up brood-rearing through this month 
in localities not having a fall honey flow. 
If any colonies run short of honey during 
this critical fall brood-rearing period, they 
should be given two or three frames of 
honey from another colony if it can be 
spared. If not, it will be necessary to feed 
sugar syrup to insure a normal amount of 
brood rearing during the month unless 
nectar is available from the fields. A good 
rule to follow here is to make sure that 
2ach colony has the equivalent of at least 
two or three solid frames of honey 
throughout the fall brood-rearing period. 
Colonies that are threatened with starva- 
tion in September and October will not 
rear a sufficient amount of brood to make 
a good winter colony. 

Providing Room for Fall Honey 

In localities where there is a good fall 
honey flow the queen may be badly crowd- 
ed for room unless supers containing emp- 
ty combs are given as needed. However, it 
is better at this season to have too much 
honey in the brood-chamber than too lit- 
tle. Unless the fall honey flow is heavy, 
it is well to let the bees crowd a consid- 
erable amount of honey into the brood- 
chamber before giving more super room. 
Those who have their colonies provided 
with an upper story of honey (food-cham- 
ber) will find it well to place a super of 
empty extracting combs above the food- 
chamber during the fall honey flow. This 
will prevent undue crowding of the brood- 
chamber. 

In localities having a good fall honey 
flow, it is well to keep a close watch on 
the supers during this month. Sometimes 
the fall honey flow is so rapid that more 
room may be needed in a surprisingly 
short time. However, taking the country 
as a whole, the fall honey flow, if any, is 
usually rather meager, heavy yields be- 
ing experienced only in limited areas. 
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Judging Age and Quality of Queens 
Question._—How can one distinguish a young 
Italian queen from an old one, or a good queen 
from a failing one? Can one tell the difference 
by looking at them? Adrian R. Harold, lowa 


Young queens usually appear 
brighter in color than old ones, also they 
are more alert and become frightened eas- 
ily when disturbed. Failing queens can be 
detected readily by the character of their 
work. As a queen begins to fail, she lays 
fewer eggs, and the brood is often scat 
tered instead of being regular and com 
pact as in the case of a vigorous queen. 
Keeping Virgin Queens in Cages 

Question.—How long can a virgin queen be 
kept caged and yet mate when given her liberty 
in case my mating hives are busy ?’—J. H. Bax 
ter, Vermont 


Answer. 


Answer.—As a rule, a virgin 
that is prevented from mating for more 
than two weeks, does not mate. There are 


some exceptions to this when queens are 


queen 


confined beeause of bad weather. Ordinar 
should not be kept 
week. 


ily, virgin queens 
eaged for more than a 


Quality of Honey from Mint 
Question Will you please tell me what kind 
of honey mint makes, not horsemint but tame 
mint or commercial mint?’—R. M. Smith, Texas 


Honey from the various spe 
cies of mint ranges in color from light 
amber to amber, and it has a pleasing 
flavor. Both spearmint (the common gar 


Answer. 


den mint) and peppermint are cultivated. 
Where these plants sufficient 
quantity, the bees store considerable hon- 


exist in 


ev from them. 


Distinguishing Between Play Flight and 
Robbing 
Question The bees of my colony were fly 
ing as usual a few days ago, but about 30 min 
utes later they were flying very thick. I piled 
the 


green branches in front of hive, thinking 
they were robbing. In 10 or 15 minutes they 
quieted down and I tock eway the leaves and 


the remaining bees went in. T closed down the 


entrance to % inch by 4 inches. Yesterday I 
had the same trouble. Are they robbing !?—J 
Marik, Ohio 


Answer.—The fact that the bees quiet- 
ed down after 10 or 15 minutes and did 
not again fly in this manner until the 
next day, indicates that this was simply 
the so-called play flight of young bees. 
This usually occurs during the middle of 
the day or early in the afternoon. Large 
numbers of young bees rush out of the 
hive, take wing cautiously, and turn their 
heads toward the hive evidently to mark 
its location. From a distance, the play 
flight can easily be mistaken for robbing 
or the beginning of the issuing of a swarm, 





Closer observation reveals quite a differ 
ence in the behavior of the young bees 
in playflight from either robbing or the 
issuing of a swarm. In their play flight 
the young bees circle about the hive usu 
ally with their heads toward the entrance 
venturing only a few feet away. The ex 
citement lasts only a short time. In the 
ease of robbing, the robbers often make 
frantic efforts to get into the 
through every crack, sometimes forming 


hive 


a band of wriggling bees entirely around 
the hive at the joint between hive bodies, 
and bees heavily laden with honey will 
be seen rushing out at the entrance, often 
running upward on the front of the hive 
before taking wing in order to get a good 
start with their stolen goods. In case of 
the often cross, 
making it dangerous to approach the 
hive without being well protected. In the 


robbing bees are very 


ease of a swarm, the behavior of the bees 
in front of the hive is again different, the 
swarming out at 
trance and taking wider and wider cir 


bees rushing the en 


cles until most of the bees are out, after 
which the circling bees gradually become 
definite direc 


organized and move in a 


tion. 


Drones with Heads of Different Color 

Question.—We found in one of our colonies 
that about one-half of the drones have peculiar 
markings like those we are sending to you 
What is the explanation of this?—-W. P. Mer 
rill, Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—Drones having heads of dif 
often 


colonies. It is a peculiar form of albinism 


ferent color are found in normal 
in which the absence of some of the pig 
ment normally present gives to the heads 
of the drones the peculiar colors. They 
may be cherry colored, green, and some 
white. So known, 


normal in all respects 


times almost far as is 


these drones are 


except in the pigments of the head. 
Laying Workers or Drone-laying Queens 


Question In one of my colonies I found 
only drone brood. Is this the work of a drone 


layer or is it laying workers?’—J. F. Martin, 
Idaho. 

Answer.—Sometimes it is difficult to 
tell from the appearance of the brood 
whether a colony has a _ drone-laying 
queen or laying workers, since drone 


brood is the result in either case. Laying 
workers often lay many eggs in one cell 
and place them in various positions whilt 
drone-laying queens are more regular in 
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their laying habits. In either case, this 
late in the season, the best thing to do 
with such a colony is to unite it with an- 
other that may need more bees or more 
stores. This uniting can be done by plac- 
ing a sheet of newspaper over the tops 
of the frames of the queen-right colony 
then setting the brood-chamber of the 
other colony directly on top. A few small 
holes should be punched through the 
newspaper in order to give the bees a 
start in tearing it away. Package bees are 
now so low in price that it does not pay 
to try to introduce queens to such colonies 
and build them up for winter. Often colo- 
nies having laying workers or drone-lay- 
ing queens neglect the brood so that much 
of it dies, giving to the brood combs an 
appearance closely resembling that of Eu- 
ropean foulbrood. Those who are not fa- 
miliar with this phenomenon sometimes 
destroy such colonies and burn the combs, 
thinking it is foulbrood. 

Feeding to Stimulate Fall Brood Rearing 

Question.—How can I feed sugar syrup to 
stimulate fall brood rearing so that the syrup 
will not be stored in the supers with the honey 
that I expect to take off?—I. A. Sobata, Michi 
gan. 

Answer.—It should not be necessary to 
feed sugar syrup to stimulate fall brood 
rearing when your colonies already have 
a good supply of honey in the supers. Col- 
onies that have young queens and an 
abundance of honey during, August and 
September in your locality usually rear 
enough brood to make a good winter col- 
ony without stimulative feeding. On the 
other hand, if any colonies are short of 
honey, they should be fed enough to keep 
up brood-rearing, but in such cases there 
probably would be no supers on the hives. 
The tendency today is to get away from 
stimulative feeding as far as possible, 
supplying a reserve of honey instead. If 
to this reserve of honey is added the other 
important factor, a young queen, the bees 
will do the rest so far as rearing the win 
ter colony is concerned. 

Amount of Stores Needed to Insure a Normal 
Amount of Brood 
Question.—You say that a three-frame nu 
cleus can build up to full strength for winter 
even after the middle of August provided it is 
well supplied with stores. What is your defi 


nition in exact terms of ‘‘well supplied stores ?’’ 
W. Ebrhardt, Texas 


Answer.—This depends to a large ex 
tent upon whether any nectar is available 
from the fields. If they are able to gather 
more than their daily needs, they will 
ear brood in abundance, even though 
there are only a few pounds of honey in 
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reserve. In general, a good rule to fol 
low is to have at all times not less than 
10 or 15 pounds of honey in the hive. Col- 
onies thus supplied apparently consider 
it safe to carry on brood-rearing in a nor- 
mal manner. During a dearth of nectar, 
colonies having no more than 10 to 15 
pounds of honey would run short of stores 
and retrench in brood-rearing. Therefore, 
in localities where there is a dearth of 
nectar during the time that bees that are 
to form the winter cluster are reared, it is 
necessary either to have a much larger 
supply to insure that a normal amount of 
brood-rearing shall be carried on during 
this critical brood-rearing period or sup- 
ply more stores from time to time as the 
reserve falls below 10 to 15 pounds. 


Amount of Space Needed Between Hives 

Question.——In laying out a bee yard, how 
much space should I allow in front of and be 
hind a row of hives, and how far apart should 
hives be spaced for my own working comfort !— 
P. W. MeNeill. Massachusetts. 


Answer.—It is not necessary to leave a 
space behind the row of hives if cramped 
for room, although it is well to have 
enough space for a pathway so you would 
not need to pass in front of the hives 
when working in the apiary. There should 
be at least six to ten feet between the 
hives and the fence in front to permit the 
bees to go and come freely without any 
interference from the fence. Most bee- 
keepers like to space their hives five or 
six feet apart in the row. By grouping 
the hives, two colonies can be placed close 
together, then a space of from five to eight 
feet left between each pair. In this way 
almost double the number of colonies can 
be kept in the same space without confu- 
sion to the bees for they will not make 
the mistake of entering the wrong hive 
in the pair, although they may enter the 
corresponding hive in the next pair, if 
they are too close together and there are 
no landmarks by which the bees can dis 
tinguish their own pair. 

Forced Supersedure 

Question.—I want to try forced supersedure, 
but have only shallow supers for the upper 
stories. If I confine the queen to the brood 
chamber by means of an excluder until the 
time of introducing the quceen-cell, then place 
her in the super and separate the super from 
the brood-chamber by an inner cover with a 
hole in the center and an excluder, would the 
separation be sufficient to cause the bees in 


the brood-chamber to accept the queen-cell? 
A. Laing, Ontario 


Answer.—As a rule, this is not suffi- 
cient separation. It is much safer to have 
a full-depth hive-body between the brood- 
chamber in which the queen-cell is placed 
and the food-chamber above. 
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Bees, Men and Things 


(You may find it here) 








“My boys were very sorry when Old 
Drone went into the barn and would not 
out. Well, Old Drone painted a 
charming picture of the great outdoors.” 

J. W. Murray, Australia. 


come 


“One of my colonies now has over 180 
pounds of surplus honey above its double 
brood chamber. I use seven combs. to the 
super, and have with six—a new 
idea to beat Jay Smith. The colony has a 
two-year-old southern queen.”—J. Franz 
Norgren, Lake County, 8. D. 


one 


“T had only one swarm this summer 
from 23 colonies, and so far I am getting 
plenty of honey. I cut the heads off the 
drones when they are in the cells, yet I 
think what keeps my colonies from 
swarming is giving them plenty of room. 
I feed the drone pupae to the chickens.”— 
Mrs. P. Schafer, Mercer County, N. D. 


“T am selling my honey in 5-lb. pails, 
going from house to house. I also sell to 
the stores. My roadside stands handle a 
great deal of light honey in summer. This 
is a good place to sell honey if one has 
a car and is willing to make an effort to 
move his product.”—Frank L. Wheeler, 
Chautauqua County, N. Y. 

“Early in June it rained and rained, 
and then it rained some more. Our low- 
land wheat was washed away, and corn 
in the flat land was drowned. We had 
searcely a half crop of honey. The wet 
weather has made the aster, goldenrod 
and other weeds grow rank, so we are 
hoping for a fall honey flow.”—J. L. Eld- 
ridge, Highland County, Ohio. 

“For smoker fuel, I cut burlap sacks in 
strips the right width to fit the size of 
smoker used, then roll them in rolls not 
too tight and just large enough to drop 
into the smoker. I then set these rolls 
into a tub or pan and pour enough used 
motor oil over the top to soak them well. 
When they are well soaked, they are 
ready for use.”—-Geo. H. Williams, Buck- 
ingham County, N. C. 

“Some time ago I lost the use of my 
legs and have been confined to my bed. I 
had been sleeping only two or three hours 
a night, but when my wife read an ar- 
ticle in Gleanings in Bee Culture recom- 
mending a tablespoonful of honey on re- 
tiring, I tried it. Soon after my wife gives 


me the honey, I go to sleep and sleep un 
til daybreak. Those who have troublk 
sleeping will do well to try this honey 
remedy.”—S. Manatee Coun 
ty, Florida. 


C. Corwin, 


“T have been selling honey at retail at 
5 eents per quart and did not have 
enough to go around. In the meantime 
some producers have started selling ex 
tracted honey from house to house as low 
as 50 cents per 5-lb. pail, and comb at 
two for 25 cents. The extracted is of 
good quality but the comb honey includes 
everything but poor culls. This has been 
done by producers who operate 50 colo 
nies and up or by men working for them. 
The amateur is not always to be blamed 
for a demoralized market.”—Geo. P. Dow 
den, Monroe County, N. Y. 


‘ 


“Last summer a friend of mine stacked 
three supers of honey in an attic, taking 
eare to stack them tight, not knowing 
that there were several hundred cells of 
capped brood in them. Imagine his amaze 
ment on opening them six weeks later to 
find several full-fledged workers rolling 
out. At first they could not fly, but with 
in five or ten minutes they were flying 
well, circling and alighting back on th« 
supers. The temperature in that attic was 
above 100 degrees, sometimes 110. But 
bees have always been a puzzle to me.” 
E. T. Dunstan, Guilford County, N. C. 


“In 1931 my best production was froni 
a two-story hive which superseded its 
queen very early. I noticed drones flying 
from it early in April, and when I looked 
carefully in front of the hive I found the 
old queen still alive, just able to move 
The bees did not kill her but forced her 
to leave the hive or else she left of he: 
own accord. I kept her for several hours, 
so she was not hurt in any way. This co! 
ony gave four comb-honey supers all full 
and a full-depth extracting super, the 
filled the other full-depth super that was 
left on the hive as I did not take it off 
at all. If we had had a good fall hone) 
flow this same colony would have pro 
duced 100 pounds more, as it was full of 
bees all summer and fall. I left them in 
two stories as I could not crowd them al! 
into one.”—E. C. Ice, Harrison County, 
West Virginia. 
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~ ~~ Just News r vv 
Editors 
The Mid-West Horticultural Exposition entitled “Some Facts Concerning the 


vill be held at Marshalltown, Iowa, No- 
ember 15 to 20. In the premium list for 
the honey department there are ten pre- 
1ilums in every class. 

A bulletin entitled “Illinois Honey—a 
Useful Sweet,” was recently published by 
the University of Illinois. It was written 
by Prof. V. G. Milum, Apiculturist, De- 
partment of Entomology. In addition to a 
discussion of honey as a food, it contains 
many recipes in which honey is used. This 
hulletin can probably be obtained while 
the supply lasts by writing direct to 
Prof. Milum at Urbana, Illinois. 


Another series of radio talks on bees 
ind honey will be given by Prof. F. B. 
Paddock over Station WOI, beginning 
September 12 at noon. A similar series 
talks by Prof. Paddock last 
spring resulted in quite a demand for the 
apiary score card and calendar and the 
the Apiary Improvement 
Club. The present series of talks will fea 
ture the work being done by the club. 


if radio 


formation of 


The United States grading rules for ex 
tracted honey have been revised, the new 
grades being published in a circular is- 
sued under date of July 22. These grades 
supersede the United States standards for 
extracted honey in ‘present use. Before 
establishing grades for this year’s honey 
crop, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
isking for the revised grading rules for 


beekeepers should write to 


extracted honey since several important 
changes have been made. 

Prof. R. G. Richmond, Colorado Agri 
cultural College, will discuss the subject, 
“The Preparation of Honey for Market,” 
over radio station KOA, Denver, on No 
vember 7. It is quite fitting that this radio 
broadeast is to be given at the beginning 
of National Honey Week. At that time 
Prof. Richmond will release some new in- 
formation resulting from experiments in 
the preparation of extracted honey for 
the use of the public. The talk will be 
viven at the noon hour, Mountain Stand- 
ard time, which is 1 o’clock Central Stand 
ard time, and 2 o’elock Eastern Standard 
time, 

The New York State College of Agri- 
culture has recently published a bulletin 


Production and Marketing of Honey.” 
This bulletin by M. P. Rasmussen sets 
forth the results of an exhaustive study 
of the marketing of honey by the New 
York College of Agriculture in co-opera 
tion with the Division of Co-operative 
Marketing of the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture. While conditions have 
changed since the study was made, this 
110-page bulletin contains a vast amount 
of valuable information for beekeepers. 
Copies may be obtained on request from 
the State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York. 

A recent bulletin published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture entitled “The Development of Pack 
age-bee Colonies,” by W. J. Nolan, Api- 
eulturist, of Bee Culture, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, is of great practical 
value. It sets forth the results of carefully 
conducted experiments in building up col- 
onies from package bees, and provides 
definite answers to many questions as to 
the best size of package for different 
types of localities, the length of time re- 
quired to build the package up to full 
strength for the honey flow, the .weight 
of the bees on arrival as compared with 
the weight at the time of shipment, the 
relation between the size of packages and 
rapidity of building up, effect of weather 
conditions at the time of installation, and 
many other important questions. Much of 
the data was obtained by actual count 
of brood so that the number of young bees 
emerging throughout the building-up pe 
riod is given in definite figures. The bul 
letin should be in the hands of every bee 
keeper who expects to purchase package 
bees. It is Technical Bulletin No. 309. It 
can be obtained by writing to the Divi 
of Bee Culture Investigations, Bu 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 


Division 


sion 





DOUAVENAUTUEADAEN EAE 
TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 573.) 
to his job and finally came down with the 
swarm. We suggested to him that he would 
have to have a V put in those pants to 
make them large enough, but he replied, 
“A V would never awnswer the purpose. It 
X to make those 





would take at least an 
pawnts inhabitable.” 
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(louds and Sunshine 


(Continued) 


Well, just how would they proceed to 
catch the thief? Was it the same thief 
that visited both apiaries? Did the thief 
live nearby, or in another section of the 
country? These were questions which con- 
fronted Anthony and Mr. Bright. The 
fact that the super of honey was stolen 
from Anthony’s apiary in broad daylight 
while he was away, seemed to indicate that 
the intruder was some one living nearby 
who watched Anthony’s actions closely. 

It was decided that they would can- 
vass the surrounding territory carefully 
with a view of finding out all about the 
beekeepers and others living in that vic- 
inity. week Mr. 
Bright discovered a small apiary on the 
outskirts of Struthers along the road lead- 
ing to Anthony’s home. Further investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that its owner had 
moved there recently. No one seemed to 
know much about him. 


During the following 


Mr. Bright’s loss consisted of two hives 
with combs which he had placed at the 
side of his apiary to have in readiness 
for swarms. These hives were taken dur- 
ing the night. Bright did not own a watch- 
dog; Anthony did. Old Spot insisted on 
following Anthony and 
could not be made to stay at home. No 
one could approach Anthony’s domain dur- 
ing the night without Spot’s knowing it. 
Anthony and Bright dis 
cussed the problem further they reached 


everywhere, 


And 80, as 


the following conclusions: That the thief 


planned his depredations in advance, 


knew conditions intimately, and due to 
the fact that both hives and honey were 
stolen, the thief must be a beekeeper or 
lived 
this 
newcomer with the few hives of bees. 


some one interested in bees who 


nearby. Suspicion centered around 
In order to get more definite informa 
regarding the character of the 
stranger, it was decided that Mr. Bright 
should pay him a friendly call within a 
week. A few days later he did call at the 
home (if it could be called such) of this 
suspicious character, but 
there, at least, no one was in sight. He 
rapped at the door of the humble domi 
cile, an abandoned garage with one door 
and a window, but there was no response. 
At one side of the door was an old bench, 
and at the end of the bench a barrel part- 


tion 


found no one 


ly filled with empty food cans. This was 
sufficient evidence that some one lived 
there. A few yards away stood an open 
shed. Fresh tracks of an automobile were 
plainly seen between the shed and the 
road. Behind this shed stood five hives of 
bees, two of the hives being identical in 
appearance with the hives Bright had 
lost. Not having marked his hives in any 
way, he was unable to identify positively 
these two hives as his. 

When he later reported his findings to 
Anthony, their suspicions seemed con 
firmed. It remained only for them to 
catch the thief in the act. Mr. Bright had 
already fixed up a burglar alarm around 
his apiary. Anthony suggested that they 
set a bear-trap in his yard. This method, 
however, seemed too uncertain, 

Anthony had a bright idea: He sug 
gested that he leave for town some morn- 
ing with old Buckskin and his dog, passing 
in plain sight of the newcomer’s home. 
He supposed that the thief would see him 
and his dog on the way to town and would 
go directly to Anthony’s place to steal 
more honey. He would arrange to meet 
Mr. Bright as soon as he arrived in tow! 
and they would drive back home in Mr. 
Bright’s machine as quickly as possible, 
using the back road_in order to be there 
when the thief would arrive. They would 
hide in the woods near the apiary to be 
in readiness. Mr. Bright assented to this 
plan, but not with any great enthusiasm. 

The thief doubtless knew that Anthony 
made his weekly trips to town on Satur 
day, leaving home directly after dinne1 
and returning They 
planned, therefore, to try out their scheme 
for catching the thief the following Sat 
urday. 


about sundown. 


In the meantime, it seemed necessary 
for Anthony to do some work in his api 
ary. The honey flow continued. All of his 
supers were filled. The bees were lying 
out at the entrances of the hive, filled 
with nectar with no combs in which to 
store it. 

It occurred to Anthony that he might 
extract the honey out of some of the su 
pers in order to put them on again to be 
refilled. He had never tried to use a bee 


A. N. ONYMOUS. 


continued.) 


escape. 
(To be 
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ell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only 


responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


VOL 





HONEY FOR SALE 


’ do not guarantee the reliability | of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them, 

- ——_— — —— —- 
CLOVER HONEY—Sturdevant, St. Paul, Neb. 


Dundee, New York. 
Wells B. 


cans. 


cRY WIXSON’ S HONEY. | 
CLOVER hone y in new , 60 Ib. 
ne McComb, Ohio 

CLOVER 
send, Northstar, 

FOR SALE 

W. Cousineau, 
WHITE 
prices and 


honey in 60s. D. R. Town 


Mich. 
Extracted “and comb honey. M 
Moorhead, Minn. 
clover extracted 
sample. Kalona 


new 





honey. Write for 
Honey Co., Kalona, 


VERY fine white clover 
new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 
Holgate, Ohio. 

FINE 

} 


nt case 


honey in 
Bordner, 


extracted 
15¢c. Noah 
comb, fancy or No. 1. Six 
Reasonable. Ross B. Scott, 


clover 
carriers 
aGrange, Ind. 
FOR SALE—New crop 
ind extracted, excellent quality. 
LaG Indiana 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib 
! “- finer. Satisfaction guaranteed J. F. 
re, Tiffin, Ohio 


NEW clover honey “comb No. 1, $2.50; ex 
racted, Te. Write for prices on large orders 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio 


OHIO'S finest comb and e »xtracted 
Prices on request. Sample 
Cloverdale Ohio 


CROP, comb or 
Depression 


Wood 
FOR 


new 


clover honey comb 
Wilbur Green, 


nge, 


white clo 


honey 15¢. Geo 


Morrisor 
extracted, light or 


Quality guaranteed 
Y 


1932 
lark 
Walter A 


~ HONBY 


prices 


Naples, N 


SALE All grades, 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, 
Greenwich St New York City 


CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E 
J. Stahlman Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE A-1 diamond “cle ar ‘clover ex- 
racted honey. New crop, $6.60 per case of 120 

ds. Virgil Weaver, Moville, Iowa 

NEW YORK State honey 
ed: buckwheat, amber or clover 


any 


Ine 


quan 
265 


bees 


Grover 


comb and extract 
State quantity 
Y. 


ind kind wanted. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. 

FOR SALE—Choice white clover basswood 
t i extracted honey in new 60's. State amount 
wanted. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mie} 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Produce rs’ Assn., Denver, Colo. 


NI W W YORK State comb and e extracted honey 


buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St 


N.Y | 





UULANUAAANHLUNUUAUANNOUUUAUUULUAUNUULIL MM 

FOR SALE—White clover comb, new crop 
C. Holm, Genoa, Ill. 

FORREST DYGERT’S finest clover comb 
He smmond, New York 

WHITE CLOVER honey in new 60's. Wes 


Johnston, 


Mich. 
PALMETTO or amber honey in barrels Peter 


Port Hope, 





W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

CHOICE clover honey in 5-lb. pails, 60-cans 
J.C Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

NEW « crop « lover, comb, chunk and extracted 
H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

FOR SALE Amber extracted, case or ton 





E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana 
FANCY clover honey in 60-lb. cans ns. W rite 
for prices J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 
NORTHERN | Michigan ~ white honey in 120 
Ib. cases. Ralph Lenosky, E ast Jordon, _ Mich 
Cc LOVE R honey in new 60-lb. Gans and 
and 10 Ib. pails. Leo J. Allemeier, R. R 
Delphos, Ohiv, 


white clo 


Write for 
Route 4 


HONEY FOR 
ver. 1932 crop, 
prices. Sample 
Knoxville, lowa. 


FOR SALE 


SALE-——1932 crop 
basswood in new 60's. 
10¢. Meyer Toom, 


comb honey 
cellophane 
& Son 


New white clover 
lowest prices in 20 years. Write, 
wrapped or unwrapped. N. B. Querin 
sellevue, Ohio. 


HARRIS—HARRIS 
Finest quality clover 
sixties. One can or a 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis 

RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-Ib 
10¢ a Ib. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or 
prepaid, $2.00 a can. Sample by mail 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City 


C HOICE clover honey, 10 cases, 
crop, bargain. 1932 crop, 3 tons ready 
New cans and cases. Additional saving to 
one furnishing containers. C. F. Strahan, 
wood, Nebraska. 

FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


~~ OUR 


HARRIS—HARRIS 
extracted honey in new 
thousand. Since 1878 
Michigan 
ans for 
express 
for 20 


Mich 


2 60s, 


cans 


1931 
Sept 1 
any 


Lin 





new crop quality Michigan clover hon 





ey is now ready for the market. Say how many 
cases you can use and we will quote you our 
very lowest price. E. D. Townsend & Sons 
Northstar, Mich. 

HONEY—We sell the best comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood. buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W 


Huron St., Chicago, Il. 





9 excellent quality clo 
STOLLER ver honey, comb, cut 
comb and extracted. 

White stock, unexcelled. Write Stoller Ap ‘ari« 


Latty, Ohio 
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600 eases finest clover comb honey. J. H. 


Diebel, Hicksville, Ohio. 
600 cases white clover comb honey. Charles 
Guhl, Route 7 Napoleon, Ohio. 


NEW crop clover honey y, comb and extracted 
L. E. Evans, Onsted, Mic higan. 


~ NEW crop clover honey in 60's, at 6c. Sam 
ple, 15¢. Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, Mich, 
FOR SALE—New « 
$2. 50. Marsalek Apiaries, 
~ CHOICE 
also No l 
N.Y 
~ MICHIGAN clover-basswood blend extracted 
Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 


slover comb honey, No. 1, 
Winnetoon, Nebr. 

clover honey in 5, 10, 60 Ib. tins, 
comb. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, 





honey in 60s. 
Mich 
HONEY 


FOR SALE—Case or carload finest 


white sweet clover. Jensen’s Apiaries, Albion, 
Nebr 

CHOICE white clover honey, crystal clear, 
new sixties, case or more. Don Barrett, Howell, 
Michigan. 

NEW crop clover, also new buckwheat in 
60's and 5-lb. pails. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Am 
sterdam, N. Y 

LIGHT amber goldenrod honey at 4%e; 
white clover, 7%c. The Vik Apiaries, Inde 
pendence, Ohio 

WHITE honey, new crop; dozen 5-lb. pails, 


$6.00. C. J. Morrison, 
South Bend, Ind 


1235 Lincoln Way West, 


CLOVER or buckwheat honey in new 60s. 
Our usual fine quality. Prices. Woodward Api 
aries, Clarksville, 

BUCKWHBEAT, 5e; goldenrod, 5%c, in six 
Both honeys best qualities. 
Phalanx, Ohio 


ties; two to case, 
Otto Hurd 


CLOVER chunk 
for sale. Any amount. W 
land Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

LIGHT 
Ae buckwheat in 60's and 
Hl. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


extracted and comb honey 
March, 12801 Wood 


amber clover in new 60's. 6c: amber, 
160-lb. kegs, 5c. 


water 


CLOVER honey, white comb and 
white extracted, case or ton lots. Write More 
head Apiaries, Convoy, Ohio. 

WHITE CLOVER honey, extracted, comb 


and chunk ie 1 lb., 15¢; no stamps. F. 
W. Summerfie “ld, Grand Rapids, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Schmidt’s delicious fanc y clo 
ver extracted honey. Case or carload. Get prices 
now. ©. H. Schmidt, Bay City, Rt. 5, Mich. 


25,000 pounds of delicious white and Jight 
amber clover extracted honey. Reasonable. Sam- 


ple, 15¢e. John Burghardt, Grand Island, Nebr 

NEW CROP clover-sumac honey in 60-lb 
cans, Light color, heavy body, fine flavor. Prices 
right. Albert Hann, Glen Gardner, New Jer 
sey 


EXTRACTED HONEY—New crop basswood, 
buckwheat and amber honey for sale. Write for 
prices. Sample on request. Gelser Bros., Dal 


ton, N 


choice clover-basswood blend 
$4.00 per 60-Ib. can, two to 
Valley View Apiaries, Sa 


5000 pounds 
extracted honey, 
case. Fine flavor 


vanna, Ill 


“NEW 


crop clover-basswood honey, in new 

60-lb. cans; by ton, 6c; by case, 6%c; 5-lb. 
pails, 12 to case, $6.25: less case, 65c¢ each. 
French & Son, Theresa, 


Sample, 10c. A. A 
N. Y 


N. 





NEW crop fancy white comb, $3.00; No. 1, 
$2.50; No. 2, $2.00 per case of 24 sections; 
six or eight-case carriers, packed in cellophane- 
front cartons, 25c per case extra. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio 
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NEW clover extracted honey, 5%c in case 
lots. No. 1 comb, $2.50. Walters Apiaries, Bur 
goon, Ohio. 


FINE 


September, 1932 





clover honey. Comb and _ extracted, 
case or ton, State your needs. Get my prices 
L. G. Gartner, Rowan, Lowa. 


~NEW YORK State extracted honey. Clover, 


amber or buckwheat. State quantity and kind 
wanted. Priced right. Earl A. Walldorff, Dun 
kirk, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—New York State comb honey 


Fancy, $3.00; No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, $2.00. 8 
cases in carrier, f. o. b., LeRoy, N. Y. Frank 


R Parmelee. 


HOWDY'S HONEY—White and amber ex. 
tracted and fancy comb. New crop from cen 
tral and northern Michigan. Howard Potter, 








Jr., Ithaca, Michigan. 

NEW YORK’ Ss finest comb “and ex extra: ted 
honey, fancy white comb, $3.00; No. 1 white 
comb, $2.50 per case. White extracted, 6 4c 
Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 

CLOVER HONEY—Basswood and _. buck 
wheat in 5-gallon cans and pails; also comb at 


lowest market prices. Truckloads delivered 
free. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 


COMB-CHUNK-EXTRACTED clover, amber 
and buckwheat honey, any size glass or tin 
container. Table syrup and maple syrup, any 
size glass or tin container, and lowest prices 
ever in our latest marked down circulars. Buy 
one or more of our new combination electric 
display cases for your county or state fair dis 


play and let electric energy help your sales 

Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio. 

DOUULUENADNAL SUL EL AAU ONUNNU ANU GAAHHATL | WHat aa ! 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the se llers. 


WANTED—Carlots hone y, also beeswax, any 
quantity. Mail samples, state quantity and 
price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Ange 


les 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. 8S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pear! 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


HOUEeo* Gan enONEEDOEEEEE HORAoHNDHONERRLENNL Aarne 


FOR SALE 





Quadruple winter packing case, 
good condition, cheap. J. Louis Zenner, 354 
Dartmouth Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 

EVERY BEEKEEPER should order B. B 
Pliers and Hive Tool Combined for $1.00, from 
California Bee & Tool ss 810 West Pedre 
gosa St., Santa Barbara, California. 





BEST quality bee supp yplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso¢., 
Denve P, Colo. 


QUICK ACTION HONEY VALVE, solid 
brass, accurately machined. Bolts to bottom of 


tank, soldering unnecessary. Complete with 
bolts, $5.85 postpaid. By attaching this valve 
to the screw cap of a 60-lb. can, YOU ( AN 
FILL BOTTLES DIRECTLY FROM CAN 
Send ug your screw cap and we will fit valve 
to it without extra charge. Robert Wilsey, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
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FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
oe Root quality bee supplies; both comb 

nd extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
w rite us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich 

ELECTRICALLY-HEATED beekeepers’ un- 
capping knife, standard 10-inch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $10.00. When ordering, state 
your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. Only maker 
in U. S. A. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 8c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


" 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


LATHAM’ Ss queens now 50c. 


Allen Latham, 
Nor wichtown, Conn. 





$1.00 BUYS THREE GOOD ITALIAN 
QUEENS. 10 for $3.00. Requeen now. D. W. 
Howell, Shellman, Ga. 

QUEENS, extra fine Italians, 25¢ each: 5, 
$1.20: 10, $2.35. G. H. Merrill, Rt. 1, Green- 
ville, 8S. ©. 

YANCEY hustler queens; guaranteed satis- 
factory; $30 per hundred; $4 per dozen: 40c 


each. Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


EXTRA yellow Italian queens remainder of 
season, same price as for August. Same guaran- 
tee. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, Rt. 2, 
N. C 





GRAY Caucasian queens, July 1 to October 
1. One, 50c; ten, $4.50: 11 to 100, 40c each. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., R. 6, Greenville, Ala. 

LAST CHANCE TO REQUEEN—Untested 
queens, while they last, 30c each, or four for 
$1.00. Certified and accredited by the State 
Department of Agriculture. J. M. Cutts & Sons, 
Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


HOLLOPETER’S Italian queens are now at 
their best. Select untested queen, 1, 60c;: six, 
$3.00; dozen, $5.00! Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. B. Hollopeter, Prop., White 
Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


CAROL INA QUEENS — Line bred | ~ three- 
banded Italians, hardy and prolific. With health 
certificate, safe arrival and satisfaction insured. 
One to ten, 30¢ each; ten or more, 25¢ each. 
Carolina Bee Company, Kenansville, N. © 


GOLDEN Italian queens 
big bright workers, ones that are guaranteed to 
Please you. both in gentleness and honey gath- 
ering qualities. These queens are real Italians. 
The word golden just means better bred. Price, 
40¢ each; three for $1.00: 100, $30.00. E. F. 
Davy, Honoraville, Ala. 

~ CHOTCE bright Italian queens that are a 
Dieasure to work with and be proud to own 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 29 years for 
good winterers, hustlers. gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, 75¢: $8.00 dozen. Breeders, 
$6.00 each. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


that will “produce 
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MY cut prices on golden Italian queens, as 
good as the best, with health certificate. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Untested, 70c; six, $3.90; 
twelve or more, 60c each. Tested, $1.00. Select 
Randleman, 


tested, $1.50. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, 
C. 


ut ; mi! 
MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—Foundation mill, ten-inch, 
in fair condition and must be cheap. 
Koontz, Mode, Ill. 

BEEKEEPERS—Improve 
by planting Vitex trees or 
greatly reduced this season. 
smith, Galena, Kans. 


brood, 
John 


sources of nectar 
seed. Prices are 
Write Joe Stall- 
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Quality Bred Italian Bees & Queens 


NONE BETTER—— 


Our bees and queens are used by some of 
the largest commercial honey producers, year 
after year. An unsolicited report comes from 
Canada stating, ‘‘We received 450 Ibs. honey 
from one of your 2-lb. packages with queen.’’ 
We also have many other similar reports, and, 
if it is honey or other good qualities, you will 
find our bees worthy of a trial. 

Select quality queens, 50c each. 

2-lb. packages, with queens ,$2.00 each. 

3-lb. packages with queens, $2.50 each. 

Safe arrival and complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 
Foundation. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products) 
TILL LLLP 

FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 575.) 
pleased to co-operate with the committee 
in conducting surveys and ascertaining 
the view of the honey producers. We are 
working very closely with the standardi- 
zation committee of the Glass Container 
Association and can assure you they will 
co-operate with any committee which your 
industry may see fit to appoint.” 

What could be finer than such a prac- 
tical offer as that? Assistance from the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, through Dr. Braithwaite, 
from the Standardization Committee of 
the Glass Container Association, from spe- 
cially appointed committees of your own 
American ‘Honey Producers’ League and 
American Honey Institute—such assist- 
ance should determine the necessary sizes 
and types for packing honey. 

May I suggest that you ascertain wishes 
of homemakers in your own locality. Get 
your wives to observe the types of jars 
these women save for re-use and try to 
find out why. Find out by asking your 
local grocer just which items in glass he 
sells the most of. Keep your eyes open on 
this matter of containers. See that this 
subject is brought up for discussion at 
county and state meetings. Try to 

(Continued on page 587.) 
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FRESH | QUEENS 
QUEENS AY cAny Amount 


Guaranteed pure three-banded Italian 























Shipped same day order received. queens as good as ean be bought at any 


price. 


1 to 100 Queens, 25¢ each We are prepared to take care of all or 
ders and will have your queens on thei 

100 or more, 223¢ way within twenty-four hours. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 


The reputation of our queens and 


bees is known everywhere. teed. 
Citronelle Bee Co. The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO LOUISIANA 


Citronelle, Ala. 





“Better Bred” Italian Queens, Now 22'4c 


3-lb. package bees with queen, $1.50. 50 queens shipped on package bees without 
attendant bees, $12.00 prepaid. Just like using queens from your own nuclei. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 














BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS, SELECTED 
25c Each 770%, .omeres” =~ Each 25¢ 
Immediate shipment. No disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 














FREE --- 500 --- FREE 
Merrill’s Quality Queens 
25c Each, Any Number 


With the first 500 orders for 4 or more queens one queen will be sup 
plied free. We supply only select young Italian queens. That’s why 
we believe you will like them. 

Merrill Bee Company, Buckatunna, Mississippi 
Have reared over 360,000 queens. 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 585.) 
get your state association to go on record 
as making definite suggestions in this con- 
nection. Ask your state association secre- 
tary to forward such recommendations to 
Professor V. G. Milum, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, Vivarium 
Building, Urbana, Illinois, or you may 
send them to me. 





With these recommendations as a basis, 

a joint committee (such a committee to 
be appointed) would have something to 
go on. This committee could then proceed 
to work with the Bureau of Standards as 
Standardization Committee 

of the Glass Container Association and 
the tin can manufacturers. Perhaps then 
we can get honey in the type of containers 

(Continued on page 590.) 


well as the 





MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN 


QUEENS 
Mr. Arthur Dodd, Niles, Mich., with three | 
apiaries, our strain, had one swarm 1932. Pure- | 


ly mated or free queen. WHY BUY hybrids | 


and bad swarmers. 75c each; three, $2.00; 12, 
September, October 


E. E. Mott & Son, Glenwood, Michigan. 


$7.50., 





Gray Caucasian 
Queens for September 


We are offering quality Mountain gray queens 
at the lowest prices in history. In buying queens 
from us you get the benefit of many years of 
selective breeding and quantity production. 


Ours are truly genuine. We guarantee them to 
be purely mated and to arrive safely. Never 
has been any disease in our Caucasians. 
Untested, 
$1.50; 
each. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. | 


tested, 
$5.00 


any number, 50c each; 
select tested, $2.50; breeders, 


CULTURE 





Achord Queens 


in the apiary of an Ohio 
beekeeper last summer. 
| You, too, will find them good. 
| Gentle, three-banded Italian stock 
of unexcelled honey-gathering abil- 
ity. 
| Select young laying queens, now 
40c each, any number. 


| Prompt deliveries. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick, Alabama 


Accerited by the Alabama State Department 
of Agriculture. 











UNTESTED 
TESTED 
BREEDERS 






George Morrison, 


Morrison’s Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(21 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 
capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 
(ebsssnareenet $0.50 each 
ry 1.00 each 
(eet Pewenewer 5.00 each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 





Cloverdale, Ohio 
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Jay Smith Says 


DON’T 


allow your colonies to go into winter quar- 
ters with old inferior queens but requeen with 
his gentle yellow hustlers, and you will be de 
lighted with the way they winter, and you will 
find it a pleasure to handle such bees. Septem 
ber and October are ideal months to requeen, 
for queens introduced then will be on the job 
early next spring and will produce large crops 
with slight chance of swarming. 


We can ship queens any month in the year 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 
each. Breeders, $7.50 each 
Now is an excellent time to buy our breed 


ers. Those purchased now carry a guarantee 
through the season of 1933. If lost during that 
time for any reason whatsoever, we replace 
them free of charge. We are now giving a new 
service on our breeders. They are shipped in a 
large cage with one-half pound of bees. Three or 
four frames of capped brood are placed in a 
hive and this package of bees shaken in. The 
queen lays immediately and this colony soon 
builds up to a full colony. 

Write for our book, ‘‘About Bees.’’ It gives 
full directions for introducing queens, making 
increase, producing comb and extracted honey, 
wintering, and many other subjects. A card will 
bring it. We have excellent light amber ex- 
tracted honey at 6c per Ib. in case lots. 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 


IN 
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Get Runnings Queens 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload 
ALL ITALIAN STOCK, ACCREDITED 
AND CERTIFIED BY ALABAMA DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTCRE. 
Choice untested queens, 50c each; 10 or 
more, 40c each. Tested, 50c each extra. 
Address for quick service. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama. 
Telegraph Station, Epes, Alabama 

















| 
: 
| 





Queens, 30c Each 


They as money can buy. Th 
are reared under natural conditions and backed 
with over twenty years of careful selecting and 
breeding. 


are as good 


Every one guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition and to give perfect satisfaction. All 
shipments made by return mail 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 


Jesup, Georgia 





Root Medina- 


The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


Bred Queens 


Yes, we still have some, although they are 
moving right along. Better get your order 
in while the getting is good. 


Mel Pritchard said the other day, “I never 
saw such fine queens as we are turning out 


now.” And Mel knows. 


QUEEN PRICES 
lto9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 or over 
$1.00ea. 90cea. 75cea. 65cea. 60c ea. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


THESE PRICES GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1932 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


This list includes first quality bee supplies no longer listed in our regular catalog 
and also bee supplies that did not pass our inspection for Root Quality. 


CASH WITH ORDER 





10 Each F. 0. B. Medina, Ohio 
C CORRUGATED CARTONS FOR ONE 60-LB. CAN 


The cartons made with a 275-lb. test. Just the carton for the shipper selling to 
roadside honey stands, bakers, restaurants, etc. 











SHIPPING CASES (All Wood) These cases are for 4x5x1% sections. We 


have only 15 cartons of 10 cases each, K. D. 


Only $2.50 per 10 
$30.00 for lot. 
—_———ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED—————- 


For 4% x1% sections, packed in 5s K. D., with section- 
SECTION SUPERS holders and crates. 7 crates. 5 for ‘Only $3 95 
$24.50 for lot. 

ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED-——_—_——- 


OBLONG SOUARE CANS IN CASES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


i0 eases of 12—14-gallon square cans with screw cap; tarnished but in usable condi- 
tion. $1.50 per case, 5 cases for $7.00. This price is lower than new cans without 
the cases. 


15 eases of 6—1-gallon oblong square cans with screw caps. These are new cans and 
cases, at $1.00 per case. Cases without the cans at 10c¢ each for 6-can case, or 12e 
for 10-can case. One-third their value. 


50 eases of 10—1-gallon oblong square cans with screw cap. New cans and cases at 
$1.65 per case, 10 cases, $1.60 per case. The %4-gallon can holds 6 lbs. of honey; 
the 1-gallon holds 12 lbs. 


ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED—————- 


We have a few imperfect copies of the 
A BC and X Y Z of BEE CULTURE 1929 edition that we are offering for 


Only $1.00 Postpaid 
STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 128 pages, 124 illustrations, the best begin- 


ner’s book ever written; a few more slight- 


ly damaged copies. Only 35c Postpaid 


————-ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED—————_ 


ALL PRICES ARE F. 0. B. MEDINA, OHIO—CASH WITH ORDER. 
ALL OFFERS ARE SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS SALE. 


The A. I. Root Company Medina, Ohio 
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' FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 587. 


Accredited and Certified Queens that homemakers will find practical for 


“ pantry storing, easy to get the honey 
By State Dept. of Agriculture out of, and ecomonical for re-use. 


We must not forget that simplification 
of honey containers would enable pro 
ducers to pack honey for less, thus en 
abling the retail stores to sell honey at 
a lower figure to the consumer. More 


Pure mating, safe arrival and entire sat- honev used by the consumer means big 
isfaction guaranteed. - ’ 


Select Untested Queens 


30c Each 


Any number. 


ger and better honey markets. That will 
Hayneville Apiary Co. stabilize our industry. Who isn’t in favor 
W.E. Harrell, Prop. Hayneville, Ala. of that? 





Just one more point to consider. What 
would be the effect of this message on 
top of every cap on every honey jar and 

every cover on five or ten pound honey 
WORK pails: 
For honey recipes write American Hon 
ey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 


HOLLOPETER’S strain of Italians are Would it help homemakers to use honey 
great WORKERS. Not a lazy bee in a car- if they knew where they might get sug- 
load. Now at their best. Select untested gestions for its use? If honey containers 
queens, each, 60c; six, $3.00; 12, $5.00. could be simplified, perhaps we could in- 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. terest the cap manufacturers to have 

lithographed caps carrying this message 
é B. Hollopeter, Prop. available for all honey jars. 


White Pine Bee Fa: . Rockton, Pa. Read the articles suggested, think it 
over, and send on your suggestions. 








? 


FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Guaranteed to be as good as can be reared. 


ONLY 25c EACH 
We are here to serve you with the BEST for the LEAST. 
ee 


Package Bees for 1933 


Write us. We can furnish you promptly one or a thousand packages. 





Bee Supplies 


We can furnish you with anything from a section to a carload of any kind of 
supplies. 





A RARE BARGAIN 


We picked up a Bargain lot of Clear Southern Pine and can furnish you new, 
sound, clear hive bodies, dovetailed, hand-holes on four sides, rabbets and nails, 
no frames, for 30c each. 

Let us quote you on your requirements in any kind of supplies. We can save you 
money. 





The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Do you support American Honey Institute? We are glad to. 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE | KELLOGG COMPAIN 


Indianapolis , Indiana 


Recent Research on Bran 
Shows the Following 
1 Rats fos for 2 004 mths on 4 
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The booth at the convention of Home Economies workers at Atlanta, Georgia, 
shown above is proof of 1932 help given the American Honey Institute by the Kellogg 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan. By the gift of this space Mrs. Malitta Jensen 
of the Institute was enabled to meet hundreds of workers and present the honey 
story. This same courtesy was shown the Institute each three years previous at Bos 


ton, Denver and Detroit. The cost of space would otherwise have been prohibitive. 


Honey is to feature the Singing Lady’s program 
November 7 to 12 this year. Special features are made 
possible for National Honey Week and daily honey’s 
message goes to thousands on Kellogg food packages 


and recipes. Through Miss Barber membership in Home 





Economics Women in Business has been possible for 





. i _— Mrs. Jensen. Space prevents telling of the many othe: 
4 & courtesies extended honey by the Kellogg organiza 
‘ : e. ial tion. 

You beekeepers with honey to sell should be as 
vitally interested in the work of the Institute. Many 
are giving a few pounds of their 1932 honey crop to 
finance this wonderful work. For honey recipes and just 

Miss Mary I. Barber how you ean help in any way no matter how small, 
= = ote a write today to the 


_AMERICAN JONEY |NSTITUTE 


417 North Few Street, Madison, Wisconsin 





(This space donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio.) 
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Friction Top Pails, F. O. B. Cars, Chicago, Tl. 
WAREROOM STOCK . a A 4 Gor temediahe ——vtnomy 


25 50 100 500 
ERPPETT CCT eT Le TT $1.00 $1.90 $3.50 $16.75 
2  .. MEET ILELELT ELL Te 1.65 3.10 6.00 28.50 
BS eked vceneeseviecnss 2.50 4.50 8.75 41.50 
eee 


MANUFACTURER’S STOCK 


Friction Top Pails, F. O. B. Cars, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Orders to be placed with the 


manufacturer for shipment. 100 500 1000 

PE cipnseeeds obackae «es shee 3.05 $14.75 $29.00 

Ee eer” 5.40 25.50 49.75 

re re re 7.60 36.75 72.00 
ees 


FIVE-GALLON CANS, F. 0. B. Cars, Chicago, Ill. 


WAREROOM STOCK 
Cases 2 Cans Each Bulk. 


MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
Cases 2 Cans Each Bulk 


ae oceual $9.45 1can...... mek nee $8.60 50 cans...$14.00 

Rees: 45.00 20cans... 645 650........ 41.00 100 cans.. .27.75 

he ede 89.00 650cans... 15.00 100........ 79.00 200 cans... .55.00 
eee 


Send for Container Circular listing most complete line glass jars. All orders for 
goods listed above send to 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO 





224 West 
Huron Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Three-Banded Italian Queens 


One grade only, selected untested. Guaran- 
teed pure mated and to satisfy you or your 
money refunded. Twenty-five cents each. Health 
certificate with each shipment. 5 queens for $1. 

MANGHAM APIARIES CO. 


Mangham Louisiana 


PALMETTO QUEENS, 25c EACH 


Rear three-band Italians only, few as good, 
none better. Prices, one to five queens, 28c 
each; five to 100, 25c each. Read article in 
May Gleanings, page 293, entitled ‘‘Endurance 
of Queens in Mails.'’ These were my queens, 
sent to the wrong address. Canadian beekeepers 


send money order or 10% extra with checks. 


Safe delivery, no disease. Quality Queens, my 
guarantee. 
Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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